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Ah, here thou comest, sweet Rain. 

Soft, tender Rain, benison of the skies! 

See. now, what transformation in thy touch! 

Straight all the land is green. The blossoming trees 

Put on their bridal wreaths, and veil their charms 

From the too ardent sun beneath thy gift 

Of soft diaphanous tissue, pure and white 

As angel's raiment. Little wood children 

Deck all the path with flowers. The teeming earth 

Offers rich gifts. The little Choristers 

Sing ceaseless hymns, and the glad husbandman 

Adds his diapason. — Bright fountains wake 

And mingle with the swift roulade of streams ; 

The earth is full of music! Thou dost swing 

Thy fragrant censer high, and dwellers in 

The dusty city raise their toil-worn heads 

From desk and bench, and cry “Summer is here!” 

And straight they smell new hay and clover blooms, 

And see the trout swift-darting in the brooks, 

And the plover whistling in the fields; 

The little children dream of daisy chains, 

And pent-up youth thinks of a holiday,— 

A holiday with romps, and cream, and flowers: 

O, Rain! O, soft, sweet Rain! O, liberal Rain! 

Touch our hard hearts, that we may more become 

Like that Great Heart whose almoner art thou. 
—SARAH ANNE CURZON. 
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1869 — HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN — 1912 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), President. 


Stancarcize JKinior College nder a faculty of twenty-nine, all graduates of leading 
American and Euroy ean instituticns Faculty of seven for Mus‘c, Expression and Art. 
Five modern buildings Complete gymnasium, laboratories and libraries. Home care. Delightful 


lormitories Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals 


The forty-fourth seesic n begins September 9, 1911. For catalogue address THE SECRETARY. 


MISSOURI CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


An Up-to-Date College for Young Women 
CAMDEN POINT. MISSOURI 
CUMMULNIULS BUILDING 
w Addition Building 


COURSES 
College Preparatory Bibl | Ne to di 
Normal, Musi 
Elocution Steam Heated, Acetvlene 

‘ ! Lighted, Large Camprs 


New Gymnasium 
Physical Culture 


TUITION REASONABLE AND RIGHT SEND FOR CATALOGLE 
Sixty-fourth Year Opens in September FRANK G. RICHARD, President 


= An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
2 e 
hristian College 


Historie old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial Hall, 
25 College-trained, experienced teachers. Schools 



























a $36,000 building, completed. 
of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. A Junior college course leads 
to an A. B. degree. College-preparatory and Special Courses are offered. Careful 
attention to health and to character-training, Twenty-acre campus and athletic 
field. -Home care. Best patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. For 
illustrated catalogue address 


MRS. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Next Session begins September 17th. 

















How About Attending College This Year? | 


We want the name of every young man and every 
young woman who is considering this most import- 
ant question. We believe we can show them that 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Offers Great Advantages 


It is located in the best residence district in Des 
Moines—the best city in the West. Surroundings 
clean and wholesome. Good influences surround 
the boy or girl who attends Drake University. 

Courses of Study: Liberal Arts (including Courses 
for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade and High School 
Teachers and Students in Domestic Science), Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Bible, Music, Painting and 
Drawing, Dramatic Art, Etc. Thoroughly prepared 
teachers in all departments. .The best of equipment. 
The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields 
in the country. 

Write for catalogue and full particulars. Any 
question you may desire to ask will be answered 


cheerfully. 
HILL M. BELL, President, 


Drake University. Des Moines, lowa 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


*u ton. Mo successful schoo! for young women.—23rd year 























Reason— What Parents Want to Know. Over 
we 1 ; } nit ment H ing t ~ ' bh ate . ern. 3,800 
Spectalize- tion and proper socia ; girls in 
Class ‘A’ Fa Teach m hest schools, sympathetic; know their bus‘nes 22 
standards = . — : < years 
These questions answered to your satisfaction Write President Joseoh t.. Garvin 















WHEN YOU WANT BOOKS 
Send your order to us. We handle the books of all publishers, 
at the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended to. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 






















7oo East Fortieth Street - - Chicago, Ill. 





The Best 


The Uniform Sunday 
School lessons for 
1912 are in The 
Life of Christ. You 
want the very best 
text for your young 
people’s and adult 
classes that can be 
found. Even though 
your school is 
graded, up to the In- 
termediate de part- 
ment, you may still 
find it desirable to 
follow the Uniform 
lessons for the older 
classes. This is sim- 
ply to remind you 
that there has never 
been offered to the 
Sunday School world 
a Life of Christ so 
practical, so usable, 
so true to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s LIFE OF 
CHRIST in Fifty-two 
Lessons. It is a new 
book. A second large 
edition has just been 
issued to meet the 
great demand. You 
must have it in your 
school. Price 50c. 
In quantities of 10 or 
more, 40c each. 


The New Christian 
Century Co., 


700 E. 40th St. 


CHICAGO 
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The Purpose of Punishment 

The history of punishment is also the history of civilization. 
Once justice was in the hands of the individual or the family. The 
law of revenge demanded that the next of kin take up the feud. 
Hence we still have in belated communities the vendetta of Corsica 
or the feud of the mountain whites. It was a step forward when 
in the legal legislation of the Hebrews, there were provided cities 
of refuge where a man might stop until the merits of his case 
This city of refuge, however, was but a refuge 
Found guilty of wilful homicide the 


were inquired into. 
for the accidental homicide. 
culprit was turned over to the avenger of blood. The lex talionis, the 
law of exact justice and limited revenge, was a further step in 
civilization. By this law a man might not exact any more punish- 
ment for an injury than he had suffered. 

As we come on up to the modern time, we find more or less clear 
survivals of every theory of punishment that has been held in the 
whole development of civilization. Perhaps most people nowadays 
think the function of punishment is to prove a terror to evil-doers. 
Hence a man is punished to prevent the next man from committing 
the same crime. That there is some deterrent effect in punishment 
perhaps we would all admit, though doubtless less than many would 
It is often the experience of a community that a hanging 
A lynching often is 
followed by an increased number of rapes. The deterrent effect of 
punishment is a legitimate notion but an over-worked one. 

Another notion of the function of punishment is the protection 
It is in behalf of this notion that hanging and im- 


suppose. 
is immediately followed by more murders. 


of society. 
prisonments are often advocated. It is obvious of course that we 
ean protect society for a time by killing every criminal, though per- 
haps such a process would so brutalize the community that there 
would be still more crime. 

The largest and highest punishment is 
Society by this notion does not despair of men. We would protect 
Criminals locked up may get 


notion of reformation. 


society by reforming the criminal. 
out again to harass us but a criminal reformed is so much conserva- 
This reforming work is the highest notion 


tion of human values. 


Wwe can conceive with reference to the treatment of the criminal. 
Our skepticism with reference to the success of such an effort is 
by no means justified, state who have 
been convicted and who have worked out from under their disgrace 
This soul-saving work 


There are men in every 
against terrible odds, into decent citizenship. 


of the modern criminal system is not far removed from the soul- 


saving work which is carried on by the church. 


Jury Reform in This Country 

At the present time the American people are making a good many 
complaints with reference to their criminal procedure. Mobs are 
being justified upon the basis of the slowness and uncertainty of 
the law. It is that we those outrages of 
criminal procedure that characterize Latin countries. No officialdom 
But we all believe that many 


true cannot contess 


in this country can do men to death. 
men slip through the meshes of the law and that it takes much 
The terror of the law depends not so 


too long to convict a man. 


much upon its severity as upon its speed and certainty. 
American system as the 


well aware that the selection 


Legal experts have selected our jury 
weak spot in our procedure. We are 
of a jury is a long and tedious process where the interests involved 
In the first place, it is difficult 
men They 


have a prejudice or they will offer flimsy excuses 


are important. to get competent 


to serve. will disqualify themselves by claiming they 
which are often 
accepted by the court. By their failure to serve, there are now in 
every large city professional jury-men who hang around the courts 
for a job. It is such men as these that are venal and from them 
comes most of the scandal in our procedure. It was undertaken in 
Cook county in Illinois to convict such venal jurymen of having 
betrayed their trust but they in turn had to be tried before other 
professional jurymen in part so the whole effort was a fiasco. 
Another weak spot in the procedure is that the lawyers have 
power to reject so many men and to ask them so many questions. 
The lawyer will often question a prospective jouryman for two 


hours until at last he thinks he knows how the man will vote in 


the jury and then rejects him. Thus the work of securing a jury 


becomes exceedingly expensive and the interests of justice are by no 


means advanced in the process 
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Furthermore, the American jury, even when carefully selected from 
the ranks of the people will often find a verdict in clear opposition 
to the law and the evidence. This is shown by the difficulty in 
securing a conviction in sections where a lynching has occurred. 
Often the prosecuting attorney and the judge are perfectly willing 
to do their duty but they find their hands tied in an effort to 
secure conviction of popular criminals. 


The Parole System 

There are periodical attacks on the parole system. 
seem that the statistics showing that ninety per cent of the men 
paroled make good and never return to a penal institution ought 
to be convincing but every time some paroled prisoner falls from 
his good resolutions, there is an out-cry among the conservatives 
in legal procedure and they demand the abolishment of the system. 
Recently in Illinois a summer sensation was sprung charging that 
the parole board in that state had been venal and incompetent 
only to be immediately attacked and withdrawn. The parole system 
is but one of the methods of making punishment in any real sense 
It is hoped that is one of the great redemptive forces 
in human life. Paul says in one connection that we are saved by 
The prisoner who can work in prison and help his destitute 
The man who 


It would 


reformatory. 


hope. 
family finds some meaning and significance to life. 
is let out on promise of good behavior on the parole system also 
finds society treating him not only with justice but transcending 
justice in an effort to give him a chance. We shall hope that every 
attack on the parole system will prove as abortive as the last 


one has. 








—According to the daily press, there is a great dearth of labor- 
ing men in Pittsburgh and the surrounding district. So acute has 
become the labor famine that jails and police stations are being 
combed by the big industrial concerns that are working against 
time to get out material on orders calling for delivery within thirty 
to ninety days. The rush of orders for finished material has not been 
equaled since prior to the panic days of 1907. The Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Company representatives are said 
to have visited all the precinct police stations recently, seeking to 
get men to man the coal fleets ready to start south on the temporary 
boating stage caused by rains at the headwaters. Men who were 
charged with minor offenses were given an opportunity to work. 
If they signed up to the work, sentence was suspended and they 
were guaranteed good wages and transportation back to Pitts- 
burgh. About forty men were rounded up in this way. Agents of 
the Carnegie Steel Company visited the county workhouse and 
with permissicn, of the warden scanned the dockets. Those com- 
mitted for minor offenses in default of payment of fines were called 
in and offered work. Those who accepted had their fines paid by 
the Steel Corporation and were taken away, guarded carefully lest 
they should escape. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-teacher Associa- 
tions has inaugurated an American “child-welfare” campaign, with 
the purpose of arousing the whole country to a sense of its duty 
and responsibility to childhood. The National Congress of Mothers 
asks in this campaign the co-operation of every governor, every 
mayor, every father and mother, every church, every school, the 
press, and every organization, whatever its purpose, because the 
love of childhood is the common tie that unites us in holiest pur- 
pose. 

— A report issued by the Babies’ Welfare Association shows that 
during the first week of July—the beginning of the period most 
dreaded by welfare workers—267 babies died in Greater New York, 
as compared with 347 deaths in the same week a year ago. The 
saving of lives is attributed to the work of the pure milk stations, 
which are now serving milk to 13,000 registered infants. 


Chicago has 600 moving picture theatres, with a daily attend- 
ance of 150,000 people who pay $15,000 for their entertainment. If 
the Christian people of Chicago, numbering 200,000, would con- 
tribute at this rate, they could pay the foreign missionary bills of 
the entire United States. 


Figures collected by statistical seem to show that 
suicide is increasing at a rapid rate throughout the United States. 


Reports from 100 cities show a general rate of 19.6 for each 100- 


experts 


000 of population last year, as against 17.7 for 1910. 


Mrs, Lucy Rider Meyer did not permit herself to be re-elected 
as secretary of the Methodist Deaconess Association recently, de- 
siring more time for the work of training young women and for 
Christian social service in which she has become deeply interested. 
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The Beecher Memorial 

It is proposed to erect a memorial for Henry Ward Beecher at 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn. The circumstances will help the present 
generation to review the character of that wonderful genius in iis 
different spheres as orator, journalist, author, statesman, and 
preacher. A critic says of him: “I fully believe that nowhere yet 
in the tide of time has there appeared on the planet a mightier 
master of men by speech than Henry Ward Beecher. . . . What 
affluence of language, rolling out inexhaustibly, like an Atlantic set 
astream—affluence, not simply in words, but in construction, end- 
lessly different, and often surprisingly beautiful, as in a kaleido- 
scope! The greatest pulpit orator that the worid ever saw—who 
might also have been the greatest preacher!” 

Such testimony from a competent authority, a teacher of liter- 
ature in one of the great universities of this country, would be 
sufficient to compel us to take account of any man of whom such 
things could be said. But his oratory was only one expression of 
his many-sided genius. The youthful Spurgeon in the first flush of 
his London success, declared the Brooklyn preacher to be “the most 
myriad-minded man since Shakespeare,” and allowed the judgment 
to stand as recorded when asked towards the close of his life if he 
wished to modify it. The significance of Beecher’s work in America 
and England is an inspiring as well as a perplexing problem to the 
student of history even today. It will always be perplexing to under- 
stand how a man who chose the unpopular side of many questions 
should still retain his hold upon the masses of tne people in both 
countries, and how he could override the most violent opposition. 
The following from the Congregationalist is a resumé of the plans 
proposed for the memorial. 


The congregation of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has not been 
moved to such enthusiasm for a long time as was the case Sunday 
morning, June 30, owing to several announcements made by Dr. 
Hillis just before his departure for vacation. They related chiefly 
to the plans which the Beecher Memorial Committee are to carry 
out this coming year. The committee has already entered into a 
contract with Gutzon Borglum, the distinguished sculptor, for the 
memorial statue of Henry Ward Beecher and for eight large bronzes 
dealing with the history of Plymouth Church. The ground all around 
the church has been secured or safeguarded, and during the sum- 
mer the arcade at the right of the church will be built. The plot 
for the Beecher Park and Memorial Building now measures 160 
by 100 feet. Plans are already under way for the celebration of 
the centennial of Mr. Beecher’s birth next spring. Plymouth 
Church is to be renovated throughout. Dr. Hillis begins next fall 
a long series of evening sermons on the life and work of Beecher, 
and next May the ministers of the nation will be asked to preach 
on the contributions of Henry Ward Beecher to American liberty, 
patriotism and theology. It is expected that the remains of Mr. 
and Mrs. Beecher will be interred in the little park by the churea 
on next Memorial Day. 


Liberality Among New York Presbyterians 


We have called attention more than once to the fact that New 
York City, the modern Babylon, or any other name that stands for 
anti-Christian influences, nevertheless continues to astonish the 
nation with its intense religious activities. The Episcopalians, year 
after year, build new churches, and increase their appropriations to 
the various departments of their work. The Presbyterians are doing 
great things in their congregations for missions and benevolences. 
May it not be that light and darkness have their appeal one to the 
other, that wherever wickedness flourishes, there the spur of necessity 
compels the powers that .make for righteousness to put on the 
whole armour and fight it to the death? It must ever be that 
wherever sin abounds grace must much more abound. The spirit of 
giving requires great cultivation, but once matured there is nothing 
that can give the giver and the receiver a greater joy. We are 
indebted to the Congregationalist for the following data: 

The New York Presbytery, criticized widely for its alleged liber- 
ality in doctrinal matters and not always harmonious and peaceful 
in its deliberations, increased its gifts to others last year by about 
200,000. The Presbytery comprises the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. It cost to maintain al] Presbyterian churches in 
these boroughs last year $757,000. After paying this maintenance 
cost Presbyterians in these churches and through them usually 
give about $600,000 a year to missions, to the poor and to all 
causes beyond their own needs. Last year they gave $817,000. 
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Their numbers now stand at 32,049, a gain of 368 over the previous 
year. There is a steady stream of families going out from this 
Presbytery into Westchester, Queens and New Jersey. This is 
shown by a decrease in Sunday-schoo] teachers and scholars from 
21,364 in 1911 to 19,542 in 1912. The loss was almost wholly 
between Fourteenth and Fifty-ninth Streets: a less that wil] con- 
tinue in these districts and increase in others. It has long been 
true that pressure for space on Manhattan Island for great hotels, 
theaters and warehouses, to meet national and world needs, has 
steadily driven homes from it. Now the same pressure is felt in 
the newer Bronx. 


Efforts Toward Reunion Among Lutherans 


The rising tide of union within denominational families is one 
of the cheering signs of the times. In a recent issue we had the 
pleasure of relating some of the plans for union among the Pres- 
byterians. Now the Lutherans, who are sorely divided, are con- 
templating steps that will heal their differences. The following is 
taken from the Churchman: 


An important step toward reunion is marked by action recently 
taken by Lutheran bodies in the Northwest. For thirty years Nor- 
wegian Lutherans have been at variance on doctrinal points. There 
are two principal organizations, known as the Synod and the United 
Church, with a third somewhat smaller body, known as the Hauge 
Synod. Last year both the Synod and the United Church appointed 
committees which, after joint meetings, agreed to recommend union 
to the constituent bodies. As the General Synod meets but once 
in three years it was decided to refer the report to the five dis- 
trict meetings of the Synod and to the United Church at its meet- 
ing in Fargo. Two of the district synods have met and approved 
the recommendations of the committee and it is believed that the 
other three, which meet before the end of July, will follow their 
example. The United Church gathering unanimously approved the 
proposed union and the Hauge Synod at its recent session in Red 
Wing joined the movement and gave its adherence to the principle 
of union involved. There are nearly half a million Norse Lutherans 
in this country, with some 3,000 pastors, and the prospects seem 
bright for their union in one great organization. Details will be 
easy of adjustment once the principle is admitted. The corre- 
spondent who sends us the clipping from a Minneapolis paper giv- 
ing the facts we have noted above says that he considers this an 
important step, especially when it is considered that it is taken 
by Lutherans, “who have been so dogmatic and prone to repeated 
schism.” Bishop Anderson has warned us of the inadvisability of 
confessing other people’s sins with too great enthusiasm, but the 
step is certainly an important one and marks the growing conscious- 
ness of the sin of division among all Christian peoples. 








—Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, of Philadelphia, has given the use 
of his magnificent estate at Lansdowne, Pa., as a vacation home 
for members of his various Bible classes. By this movement, Mr. 
Biddle hopes to enlarge his classes to a total membership of 10,000 
by the fall. His classes now number 3,400, About four years ago, 
Mr. Biddle conceived the idea of mixing prize fighting and other 
athletic sports with religion, to the benefit of the latter. It was 
Mr. Biddle’s idea that the best means for carrying out his scheme 
would be through the medium of a Bible-class for young men. As 
an illustration of how rapidly the movement is now increasing, 
it may be mentioned that last November Mr. Biddle had 700 mem- 
bers in his Bible-class, while at the present time there are forty- 
five Bible-classes in Philadelphia churches under Mr. Biddle’s direc- 
tion, and he has 3,100 men and 300 women in these classes. The 
inclusion of women in the Bible-classes is of very recent origin. 


—China is becoming greatly interested in Sunday-schools. A <e- 
markable Sunday-school awakening is manifest in that country, 
with 100,000 in the schools. Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, of Shanghai, 
for many years a Congregational missionary, is secretary, and has 
Chinese secretaries in several provinces, whom he trains for service. 
Six translators are constantly at work on Sunday-school books. 
Korea presents a most hopeful field for Sunday-schools, under the 
leadership of National Secretary J. G. Holdscroft, of Pyeng. Many 
schools are being organized, several having a regular attendance 
of from 1,000 to 2,000. In one town of 4,000 population, there are 
2,300 in the Sunday-sehool. Bible institutes are held in all parts 
of Korea, and the work has greatly prospered. 


—The churches of St. Louis are not going to sleep the drowsy 
sleep of summer in. the city where it is hot when it is hot. That 
veteran, Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, has been elected president of the 
Council of Church Federation, and a vigorous campaign for the sum- 
mer is being carried on. Street preaching and services in tents are 
on the program. An effort will be made to collect a fund of $15,000 
to carry on this evangelisti¢ work. 


—Between 1902 and 1912, the Missionary Education Movement 
distributed 1,129,297 mission study text-books. In 1912 there were 
approximately 175,000 persons enrolled in mission study classes. 
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Earnestness 


the dictionary informs us, is restrained eagerness. 


ardency of 


Earnestness, 


Fagerness ia desire rhe eager man sets his mind on 


tne object of desire and thinks of nothing else. He is impatient. 
rhe earnest man has intense desires but he controls them in tae 
interest of his personal and social ideals. He gives to each its 
place according to its in portance 

Karnestness is integrity. It is soundness of aim. Its value there- 
fore must be determined by the aim with which it is connected. 
Ardor and self-restraint may be enlisted in the service of selfish- 
ness or of unselfishness. Saul, the enemy of the church, was des 
perately earnest; he zealously and carefully sought the destruction 

the church. But he was ignorant of the motives of his victims. 
He thought he was opposing evil when in reality he was fighting 
against God Paul, the disciple of Jesus, lived in a larger world 
than that of Saul the persecutor. We admire the earnestness of 
the Christian apostle because it was joined to a worthy aim. 

To present the body a living sacrifice to God is said by the 
apostle to be a spiritual or reasonable service. Before he makes 


the statement he discourses on the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God. Having shown that these are sufficient for all the needs of 
man, he can consistently exhort his readers to commit themselves 


without reserve to God. Whatever a God of supreme wisdom and 


goodness offers, that the wise will choose. Once the choice is made, 


zeal in living up to it widens the vision, purifies the heart, and 
gives peace to the soul. 


New 


would have us resist every enticement to vicious practices and en- 


Love of life is taught by all the Testament writers. They 


dure every hardship that adds to the strength and dignity of life. 
lead to death, 


He should 


purity, faith, hope, and goodness, for 


Meanness and littleness, cowardice and selfishness 


and against them the disciple must wage relentless war. 


delight in love, joy, peace 


these constitute life. 1 hey should be sought with earnestness; they 


never appear suddenly as the reward of carelessness and indifference, 


The earnest man is sometimes thought to be beside himself. 


The morally stupid cannot understand the actions ef the zealous 
good man. “It is singular,” says the editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
that the average man assumes that he himself is not only sane 


but wise, and that any man who has a higher ideal and truly puts 
well, a little ‘off,’ neither safe nor sane; is 
The 


who thinks he has as much money as is good for his children, quits 


his life into his work is, 


at least ‘queer,’ and of course impractical. man, for instance, 
making more and devotes his time to spending wisely what he has 
made; well, he’s ‘queer.’ Of the man who believes morals should 
govern in business and politics as well as in religion, it wil] be 
said: Well, he’s a good man, but an idealist, a dreamer of dreams. 


Won't his friends induce him to calm down and rest?” 


The fanatic exhibits a spurious earnestness, 
of fact. 


He is unacquainted 


with the world He represents only himself or a group 
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whose interests are as narrow as his own. He lacks humility 
though he may profess entire submission to the will of God. To a 
committee from the churches of Chicago which came to tell him 
what the Lord’s will was, Mr. Lincoln said: “I hope it will not be 
irreverent for me to say that if it is probable that God would reveal 
his will to others on a point so connected with my duty, it might 
be supposed he would reveal it directly to me.” The fanatic has 
no doubt that he knows what the will of God is for others as well 
as for himself and he will not admit that they have a right to learn 
for themselves what their duty is. 

Earnestness, then, is characterized by sobriety. It has no affinity 
The 


his own abilities and generous in his praise of what others do, 


estimating 
He 


can occupy the lowest station and be thankful for the privileges of 


with riotous passion. earnest man is modest in 


serving God and he can be chief among his brethren and remember 
that he 


him, but 


is one of them. The truth he has discovered is precious to 
he does not say it is all the truth for all time and for all 
He respects the honest man who holds opinions which ie 

Men are the truth and in the 


winning of character. That the best results may be obtained there 


men. 
rejects. partners in search for 
is needed not only formal freedom of thought but the actual freedom 
that exists right [Midweek Service, July 31. 


Rom, 12:1-12.] S. J. 


among minded men. 


A Significant Step, a Sound Practice 
It is not often that a newspaper makes a “leader” of an editorial 
published in another paper as did The Christian Century last week. 
But the the forward 


step taken by the Mount Morris Baptist church in New York City 


the Congregationalist’s recital of story of 
was of such a character as justly to entitle it to the place of honor 
in our 


The Mount Morris Baptist church did the straightforward thing 


pages. 


by its fellow Christians and sister churches of other names, It 
said right out: These Congregationalists and Methodists and 


Presbyterians are Christians like ourselves, and their churches are 
treat 


determining its course the church was guided by 


them as such. In 


the 


churches of Christ; we must therefore 


Bible and the 


will of Christ and so avoided two irregularities into which some 
churches with a similar purpose have fallen. 
It declined to create a so-called “associate membership”, that 


anomalous annex to a church of Christ in which some Baptist 
and Disciple congregations afford shelter for their unimmerse | 
brethren. It recognized that so to classify any whom Christ 


had received into his full fellowship was to carry over into the 
local church the very sect principle which now divides the whole 
body of Christ and which they are striving to abandon, 

The Mount Morris church also avoided the unscriptural and mis- 
leading practice of “deferred baptism” 
Baptist The 
churches in England receive not only the unimmersed but the “un- 
That is to 


which pervails among some 


churches in England. so-called “open membership” 


baptized” into their membership. say, a candidate who 
does not wish to be “baptized”, is received on profession of faith, his 
This 


is purely an 


being deferred until such time as he may elect. 
the that 
and left 


the individual precisely as participation in the communion is left 


“baptism” 
theory baptism 


to the 


procedure is justified by 


individualistic “ordinance” should be conscience of 


to the conscience of the individual. 

This theory, of course, has not an iota of Scripture to support it 
In the New Testament baptism always is administered as the rite 
life. It is 
a joint act in which chureh and candidate 


of initiation into the Christian not a mere individual 


act: it is a social act 
participate, by which the candidate commits himself to Christ and 
the church, and the church, by Christ’s authority, confers upon him 
the status of a Christian, incorporates him into the body of Christ. 
To abstract the physical and symbolic features of baptism from its 
function, and to set up the physical act as an “ordinance” by itself is 
to invent an ordinance which had no existence in the New Testament 
church and to which no New Testament allusion to baptism cor- 
responds. 

This divorcee of baptism from initiation is the cause of all our 
woes in respect of this rite. Those Baptists who say that baptism 
may follow the act of uniting with the church and those Disciples 
who say that baptism is a preceding condition of uniting with the 
church are equally wrong. Baptism in its New Testament sense 
neither precedes nor follows the act of uniting with the church; 
it is the act itself, an act which, it may be said incidentally, in 
the nature of the case must be performed ceremonially. 
the Mount Morris church the 


meaning of baptism when it proposes to baptize all who apply for 


Therefore conserves scriptural 
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membership on profession of faith. Being a Baptist church it 
proposes to administer the ceremony of initiation by immersion 
and nothing else, according to the prevailing custom of Baptist 
churches. 

Thus the church keeps baptism where it belongs, where the 
scripture places it and where it has a real function. 

Not the least gratifying feature of the action of Mount Morris 
church and its sister church at Ithaca is the fact that both seem to 
have been actuated by a desire for Christian unity. In England the 
“open-membership” practice is not determined generally by a wish 
tor unity, but by the theory of baptism. They are not so much 
interested in practicing Christian union with Christ’s people of 
other denominations as in adjusting their practice of baptism to 
their theory. Therefore they make no distinction between un- 
immersed Christians and the unbaptized. 

But these two American Baptist churches do make such distinc 
tion. In conformity to the scripture and the custom of American 
Baptist churches they propose to baptize the unbaptized. But 
they propose to abandon the practice of insisting upon the re-baptism 
of those who are already Christians. They will receive them into 
their fellowship because Christ has received them into his Church. 
And in this they are acting in accordance with the scripture and 
the will of Christ, though contrary to the custom of their 
denomination. 

This is practicing elemental Christian unity. Whatever else Chris- 
tian unity means—and it means much else—it means nothing at 
all unless those whom Christ has received into his Church receive 
one another, without prejudice, without discrimination. - 

It is in such congregations of Baptists and such congregations of 
Disciples that hope for the union of these two bodies lies, The con- 
siderations that keep Disciples and Baptists from receiving Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians into their congregations keep 
them from practicing union with each other. Baptist churcaes 
that insist on re-baptism will always be Baptist. Disciples’ churches 
that insist on re-baptism will always be “Disciple”. But Baptists 
and Disciples who receive all whom Christ receives will find it 
easy, where location and occasion invites it, to merge their separate 
communions into one corporate life, illustrating the unity of the 
whole body of Christ and hastening the coming of his kingdem, 

These two great Baptist churches are of one mind and character 
with those progressive churches of the Disciples which have taken 
their plea for Christian union seriously and already begun to prac- 
tice it. On behalf of such congregations and the many others, 
whose faces are being turned toward the larger fellowship, we 
extend congratulations to these Baptist brethren and pray that 
their tribe may increase! 


Lorimerism Repudiated 

The United States Senate upheld the minority report of the com- 
mittee which conducted the second investigation of the election of 
William Lorimer, junior senator from Illinois, and by a vote of fifty- 
five to twenty-eight, declared the seat vacant. The action taken is not 
so much a repudiation of Mr. Lorimer as of Lorimerism. His expulsion 
is a declaration that the methods which were proved to have been 
used in bringing about his election, invalidated that election. The 
fight on Lorimerism has been one of the chief elements in the rapid 
rise of the progressive movewent. Mr. Lorimer and his friends have 
been the rock ribs of conservatism—men who, while they stood for 
the old order of things, were among the most influential men in con- 
gress. But the burden of Lorimerism was more than even the 
defence they made could withstand. Their fight compromised the con- 
servatives and they were placed in the light of defending corruption 
and machine control. They held back the flood in the senate, but 
when they faced the country, one by one they were swept away. 
Many of the oldest and strongest did not run for reélection when 
they felt the undertow, and many failed of reélection because of 
their support of Mr. Lorimer. Several senators elected to take their 
places were selected with the distinct understanding that they were 
to oppose Mr. Lorimer’s efforts to retain his seat. Progressivism, 
thus brought before the country as the exponent of clean politics, 
can give no greater service to the country than to maintain uncom- 
promisingly at all times the same attitude toward corruption. 


The Unity of the Spirit 


In times of controversy such as the religious world is passing 
through just now, and particularly in the transition which our own 
brotherhood is profoundly experiencing, it should be kept be- 
fore us that the goal of all discussion is the discovery of the truth 
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az it is in Jesus. At times we lose sight of that, yielding to the 
temptations to secure a party triumph at any cost, and stifling the 
voice of conscience which bids us defer the hour of victory by 
allowing others, it may be, to gain a sectarian triumph. 

It is a real problem to know when to speak and when to keep 
silent. They are hypocrisies to be exposed, falsehoods to be denied, 
fallacies to be corrected. But, on the other hand, it may be that 
more harm would be done by giving them attention than in passing 
them by. Herein lies the danger of controversy. Human nature is 
at the fore, and not many are able to adopt the large view which 
demands patience and time for the proper solution of our problems. 

The wise will wait; others will rush in where angels fear to 
tread. Truth, finally, will come from discussion, for in the collision 
of opposing views the truth is struck like fire from the flint. By 
comparing differences of opinion we arrive at clearer conceptions of 
truth and duty. What may not wholly convince us today may be 
satisfying tomorrow. Time sifts the error from our thought as 
sunlight crystallizes the pool. 

So if Christians endeavor to keep before them their common aim 
and common destiny, reminding themselves often that the things 
wherein they are agreed are much more important than those in 
which they differ, their most serious discussion will not disturb 


their unity of spirit. 








Race degeneracy is on the increase in New York state and there 
is a continued increase in the number of inmates for constitutional 
defectives, according to the annual report for 1911, presented by the 
superintendent of the state board of charities and correction. The 
number of inmates of institutions in New York state in 1911 was 
12,422, or 1.33 per cent of the total population. Since 1897, this 
ratio of dependent persons had increased from 1.11 per cent. “De- 
generacy will continue its inevitable increase in New York until 
proper preventive measures are taken,’ said the superintendent. 
“Defectives increase twice as fast as normal persons. We always are 
letting in more of them at Ellis Island. There are two ways to pre- 
vent this—segregation and surgical methods were provided for by 
the legislature when a bill was passed empowering the governor 
to appoint a board of examination.” Governor Dix has not vet 


acted in appointing this board. 


One would have supposed that the coining of cautious or 
invidious terms to denote our Christian brethren who wear de- 
nominational names had reached the limit long ago. But here 
is a brand rew one. A California Disciple pastor reporting a 
reception tendered to himself by his congregation says that the 
ministers and members of other churches, whom he calls “near 
Christians”, attended also, “and the fellowship was fine.” One 
wonders if the fellowship would have been so fine had they known 
by what term the guest of honor classified them. One wonders 


whether they would have been present at all, 


Ten thousand navy yard mechanics will pass under the protec- 
tion of the civil service law when President Taft signs the exec- 
utive order being prepared by navy department officials and the civil 
service commissioners. Men now in the yards will not be required 
to undergo examinations, but newcomers will be subjected to 
severe practical tests and physical examinations. A regulation that 
anyone leaving work and seeking reinstatement must place his name 
at the bottom of the roll of eligibles, is regarded as a probable 
deterrent to strikes. 

—Rev. H. A. Stimson, pastor of the Manhattan Congregational 
Chureh, New York, has presented to the Grenfel Labrador Mission a 
boat called the “Fleur de Lys,” and it is chartered by a New York 
party to visit the Labrador coast. The Cluett, which has been 
in Boston for some days taking cargo, has sailed with supplies for 
St. Anthony, Battle Harbor, Indian Harbor, and Forteau. Rev. 
Jesse Halsey, who has had the appellation of the “Saint in Overalls,” 
with a crew of six or seven college volunteers, goes with these 
vessels. 

—If the orthodox religious press and pulpit keep on “exposing” 
the silly doctrines of Pastor Russell it may be safely predicted 
that he will soon become a more powerful religious leader than 
the late Dr. Dowie. 

A D. D. degree, 4,000 conversions and a $10,000 collection are 
some of the good things that happened to “Billy” Sunday during the 
six weeks spent at Beaver Falls, Pa., this summer. As “Dr. Billy” 
himself would say, “That’s goin’ some”! 

—Miss Helen Keller, who is deaf and dumb and blind, and never- 
theless a college graduate, has been appointed a member of tie 
Board of Public Welfare ‘in Schenectady, New York. 
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Fellow Travelers 


A ruddy flame shot up from the thicket 
where Dixie Red had thrown the match 
that had lighted his disreputable black 
pipe, and for a moment he feared that a 
sinister gentleman with a forked tail, whose 
name he had often taken in vain, was draw- 
ing near. Investigation disclosed a greasy 
scum mixing with the small pools of water 
in the shallow ravine. The man, whose 
clothes were pretty much of a color with 
the dead grass and leaves upon which he 
had been reclining, got up and traced the 
mysterious fluid to a railroad embankment. 
Then he understood the source. The pipe- 
line was leaking. 

Dixie climbed up to the road-bed and 
ambled down the track. When he struck 
the town, and noticed the oil pumping sta- 
tion near the depot, he went to the office, 
opened the door and thrust in his head. 

“Pipe-line’s busted,” he said, casually, and 
moved on. 

The news seemed of greater consequence 
to the man in the office than it did to the 
tramp. He jumped up, hurriedly asked a 
few questions and then ordered the pumps 
shut down. Then he sent out a crew to 
repair the damage. While this was hap- 
pening Dixie sat outside on a box, quietly 
smoking his black pipe. The superintend- 
ent did some telephoning, and then calling 
Dixie into his office handed him five ten 
dollar bills. 

“Your information was worth that,” he 
said. Then he explained that the company 
had had to pay $6,000 damages that sum- 
mer for bottom land overflowed through a 
leak in the oil line. Naturally they didn’t 
want anything like that to happen again. 

Dixie, who had been expecting a possible 
quarter, thrust the bills in his pocket and 
went up in town. It had been twenty years 
since he had felt the fascinating touch of 
that much money. He wished his old pal 
Sandy Jim was along to help him spend 
it. But Sandy was now resting from his 
work—for tramping is one sort of work— 
beside the right-of-way in New Mexico, along 
with some forty head of other stock killed 
in the same wreck. It was too bad that he 
had not lived to see this day. 

Fifty dollars in real money! Those 
smartly dressed young fellows who passed 
him on the village streets and who turned 
up their noses at Dixie’s rags were not 
worth half so much. 

It is said that it has always been a prob- 
lem with the sudden rich what to do with 
their money, and that nine times out of 
ten they do the very worst thing. The 
question did not vex Dixie. He knew what 
he would do. It had long been figured out, 
but on a much more moderate basis than 
fate had proffered him. Ten dollars was the 
limit of his dreams, He would get a square 
meal, a shave and a new collar, possibly 
a shirt, and then ride somewhere in a var- 
nished car. To see a conductor or brakeman 
walk by without having to dodge them 
would be a novelty worth telling the boys 
whom he should meet along the endless 
road. 

Fifty dollars broadened the plan. He 
bought a whole suit of “hand-me-downs,” as 
he called them, a figured shirt, white collar, 
blue and red tie and a pair of strong shoes. 
With all this extravagance he still had 
money left for space in that shiny car. If 
Dixie had had any folks anywhere it might 
have occurred at this point to have his 
picture taken that they might see how he 
was prospering. But there was only Sandy, 
who was on the evergreen shore. 





By Edgar White 


At the station Dixie tendered a tener and 
called for a ticket to the big city on the 
river, some 200 miles across the state. 

“Would you like an accident ticket, too?” 
suggested the agent, winking to a friend. 

“Sure,” said Dixie, as he had at the bar- 
ber shop, “I’ll take anything you got.” 

The traveler found a comfortable seat in 
the chair car. People of quality were on 
every side. There were pretty girls, nicely 
dressed women, business-like traveling men. 
All seemed to take Dixie’s presence among 
them quite as a matter of course. When 
the conductor came in suddenly, Dixie’s first 
idea was to duck back of the seat, but he 
recovered from his fright in time and bravely 
held out his ticket. 

The train merchant sold Dixie something 
of everything he carried. He regretted that 
he had not fetched along a line of mining 
stock for such an easy customer. 

A small boy and girl, seeing Dixie’s treas- 
ure house, toddled around to his seat, and 
were generously invited to “pitch in.” Other 
little ones, noticing the free supply bureau, 
broke away from their mothers’ detaining 
arms, and put in their applications for a 
divide. The urchins soon cleaned out the 
traveler’s stock, and he summoned the will- 
ing train merchant to bring the wherewithal 
for the increasing demand. 

Dixie’s fame spread into the adjoining 
car, and people came in to see the little 
folks raiding the commissary. If the ques- 
tion of the most popular man in that car 
had been put to a vote of the children, 
Dixie wouldn’t have had a rival worth talk- 
ing about. To them his wide mouth, fur- 
rowed cheeks and coarse, reddish hair were 
all elements of manly beauty. 

Sixty miles from the city was the junc- 
tion. Dixie bade his little friends good- 
bye and got out to take the train for the 
big city. It was now gathering dusk. The 
sky had become overcast with rain clouds. 
A train of two coaches and a baggage car 
was waiting for the passengers to the city. 
An old lady pushed heavily against Dixie. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she said, “I’m blind.” 

She had several large packages, and was 
entirely unattended. 

“Are you goin’ on this train, ma’am?”’ 
asked Dixie. 

“Yes, sir, if it is the train to the city. 
My son and daughter-in-law drove in with 
me, but they said it was going to rain and 
they would have to leave before—” 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 

Dixie seized the blind woman’s biggest 
bundle with one hand and with the other 
assisted her up the steps and into the rear 
ear. There he found her a seat and stowed 
her bundles about her. The train started. 

“I’m going to the city, too,” said Dixie, 
seating himself beside the old lady, “and 
when we get there I'll help you hunt up 
your friends—I guess they'll be at the de- 
pot.” 

The blind woman shook her head sadly. 

“I have no friends to meet me,” she said; 
“I’m going to the county house.” 

Her companion had been good and showed 
an interest in her, and to him she told her 
story without reservation. She said her son 
lived on a farm not far from the junction 
town; he had always been kind and af- 
fectionate to her, but within the year he 
had married; his‘ wife was young and just 
a “little bit exacting,” as she expressed it, 
and after some difficulties there had been 
a family council and it was decided that she 
should go to the county house for a while; 
they were to send her clothing and supply 


such things as she might need and would 
visit her occasionally. 

“They are poor, very poor,” said the old 
lady, in extenuation, “and my boy has to 
work awful hard to make a living. But 
—but I—I never thought he’d send me to 
the poor house.” 

She turned her head and rested it for 
a while on the back of her seat. 

Out of the darkness and the rain a gos- 
samer form, with a white, sweet face and 
dark, earnest eyes, appeared and hovered 
between the man and the woman. 

“You have been a good and obedient boy, 
and have never caused me an hour’s un- 
easiness. I am going to leave you now, 
my son, and I just want to say this to 
you: If you treat all women with the re- 
spect and kindness you have shown your 
mother you will be a good man, and we will 
meet again.” 

That was years ago, when he was a bright- 
faced schoolboy, before he started for the 
land of unrest. He had something of an 
idea as to how his own mother would have 
felt had he turned her over to the charity 
authorities. Worthless as his life had been, 
there was no haunting spectre of ingrati- 
tude. There were viler things than just be- 
ing a tramp. 

Dixie soothed the blind woman as best 
he could, trying to drive all the gloomy fore- 
bodings away. She clutched pathetically at 
every straw of hope he held out, but her 
mind constantly returned to the unspeakable 
dread: 

“I’m going to be a county pauper.” 

The rain beat heavily on the roof of the 
ear. Beside the window the diamond drops 
glistened. Now and then a great white light 
appeared on the parallel track, and a long 
train rushed by with an ear-splitting roar. 
As they approached the city, tracks began 
to converge on the terminal line. The sema- 
phores were more numerous, with here and 
there a tower for the men whose duty it 
was to keep the tracks clear. 

Dixie got up and walked to the rear end 
of the car. He noticed, with an experienced 


eye, that the red lights were properly placed. 


on the rear platform. It was a black night, 
one that tried the nerves of enginemen and 
dispatchers. There were tracks on all sides 
now. On some, long freight. trains were 
standing awaiting the passenger. Suddenly 
the train shot by a smal] suburban station. 
On the sidetrack there was a passenger 
train. Dixie noticed it start up soon as 
his train passed. Presently the bright elec- 
tric headlight was on the track directly be- 
hind. This was no cause for uneasiness, 
because the engineer knew there was a 
train just ahead and could keep a safe dis- 
tance behind. For a while the white light 
kept back, and then seemed to leap forward 
suddenly. Dixie noted with swift intuition 
that something was wrong in the cab of 
the following train. While crossing the 
Rockies on the blind baggage he had been 
seized by engine crews and “drafted” to 
help feed the furnaces. There he learned 
of the tricks sometimes played by air and 
steam by which an engineer for a_ brief 
space loses control of his big machine. 
Dixie was satisfied that something like this 
had happened to the train in the rear and 
that disaster was imminent. There was 
nothing of the hero in Dixie’s anatomy. The 
chances are he would have made a very in- 
different soldier. He took all sorts of 
chances on the rods and the bumpers, but it 
never occurred to him that it required any 
bravery to do that, because somehow he had 
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always pulled through. 
thought o se that car of 
people. With quick step he walked forward 
and in low tones advised those there to 
move rapidly into the car ahead. Walking 
to the rear he quietly made the communica- 
tion to those he passed, urging them to move 
quietly and to not block the way. Of course 
many excitable ones uttered exclamations of 
terror and caused more or less confusion, 
but the evacuation was carried on with a 
fair degree of discipline. Until he was 
back in the rear end again Dixie had for- 
gotten his fellow traveler. She was still in 
her seat, seeming to comprehend that some- 
thing was about to happen, but not know- 
ing which way to turn. The other people 
in the car, anxious for their own safety, 


The 


“The Gospel of the grace of God.”—Acts ra 24. 

The text is not a complete sentence; it is 
only a phrase; but what a phrase it is! The 
mere reading of it lifts the soul to the high- 
est levels of thought; the horizons are set 
further back, and the sense of the spirit is 
that of space, beauty, and strength. 

The three outstanding words suggest the 
supreme things of man’s hope and confidence ; 
Gospel, Grace, God. The seven words leave 
the three shining in a connected glory, “the 
Gospel of the Grace of God.” The music is 
in an ascending scale. “The gospel,” and 
the word is suggestive of hope and expecta- 
tion; “of the grace,” and immediately we are 
in the presence of the mystic melodies that 
merge into the ultimate harmonies; “of 
God,” and once again the music ascends into 
the sublimity of unuttered silence. 

The phrase was used by Paul at Miletus in 
his farewell to the elders of the church at 
Ephesus. He was on his way to Jerusalem. 
At the time his experience of the communion 
of the Holy Ghost was that of the Spirit’s 
witness that bonds and affliction awaited 
him. The sky was dark with gathering 
clouds of trouble; yet he did not count, his life 
dear to him, but he did count it of supreme 
importance that he should fulfil his ministry 
of testifying to the gospel of the grace of God. 
There is not a note of anger in this mes- 
sage. There is no syllable of judgment 
within this gospel.. It may be necessary 
sometimes to strike severer notes, and to tell 
foolish, wayward men what must be the in- 
evitable result of refusing to listen to the 
message of the gospel; but no condemnation is 
in the gospel itself, it is the note of escape 
from condemnation. There is no judgment 
here, it is the message of the infinite compas- 
sion and mercy of our God. 

There is no definition of grace save by the 
way of the activity of grace. I know what 
grace is when I observe what grace accom- 
plishes. I understand the real meaning of 
the grace of God only when I am brought to 
an apprehension of what grace does. So leav- 
ing the word in its mystic glory, in that mys- 
tery which is revelation, and that revelation 
which ever enfolds itself again in infinite 
mystery, we proceed to enquire what grace 
has done for its own self-revelation. 

A Declaration and Revelation and 
Proclamation. 

I propose to say three things concerning this 
inclusive gospel. First, the gospel of the 
grace of God is a declaration concerning the 
attitude of God toward sinning men. Sec- 
ondly, the gospel of the grace of God is a rev- 
elation of the activity of God on behalf of sin- 
ning men. Finally, the gospel of the grace of 
God is a proclamation of the fact that man, 
sinning man, may be accepted by God. 


In a second he had 
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and unaware that she was blind, had not 
offered her assistance. Dixie took her arm, 
and started pushing her ahead of him to- 
ward the front. The car was flooded with 
dazzling radiance through the rear door, 
there was a compact as of two worlds meet- 
ing, a harsh, ripping sound, and then all 
was dark. 

In the railway hospital a wreck of a man 
lay picking at the covers, and tossing ner- 
vously. A physician walked to the cot, 
placed his hand on the patient’s brow a 
moment and then sat down beside him. 

“You—you found that, Doc?’ 

“Yes. It was for $5,000. She'll get it 
all if—” 

“T know. 
it?” 


I know. You told her son about 
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“Yes. He and her daughter-in-law are 
with her now. She will get well.” 

“Are—are they good to her?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the physician, “they 
seem very affectionate. They can’t do enough 
for her.” 

The invalid suddenly raised up. His lips 
parted, and he murmured the one word, 
“Mother.” Then his head fell back on the 
pillow, and something like a smile swept 
across his gaunt face. 

“Doe,” he whispered. 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Don’t ever let her know I-wasa just— 
er—a ‘bo.’ We was traveling together, me 
and her, and I guess that’s the way she 


,” 


thought I done all my ridin’. 


Evangel of Grace 


By G. Campbell Morgan 


The glory of God revealed in nature is 
such that I am amazed, as I think within my 
own limited experience of myself, that God 
can have any, thought for me, or visit me; 
but when, turning my eyes from the wonders 
of the Divine revelation in nature and look- 
ing within, I know my sin, not merely the in- 
herited poison, but the actual rebellion, that 
I myself have chosen evil when I have known 
good; I turn back to nature and I ask for 
good news, I find that nature has no good 
news for the one who breaks law! To break 
law is to be broken by law. To sin against 
the rhythmic operations of nature is to be 
ground to powder by the magnificent forces of 
nature. There is no gospel in nature. 


The Gospel in Human Religion. 

There is no gospel in human religion. 
Human religion may be perfectly sincere. 
Human religion may have certain values. 
These things I am not now discussing. But 
there is no gospel in human religion. The sin- 
cerest souls of men that have groped after 
some form of religion have confessed that 
they found no gospel. The ultimate note is 
always one of hopelessness. After many rein- 
carnations the soul may reach at last forget- 
fulness, nothingness, loss of individuality: 
That is not a gospel. It may be the last 
speculation of despair; but there is no gospel 
in it. 

If we would have a gospel we must come to 
the Son of God, for it is only in and through 
him that we hear its music, know its promise, 
or are brought to understanding of all its 
gracious facts and forces. 

Love Fundamental. 

The gospel declares in the first place that 
God’s attitude toward the sinning man is that 
of love. That is fundamental. All this 
gospel is contained in that one verse, the 
simplest and profoundest in all the New 
Testament, the most familiar to this congre- 
gation, and the least explored as to all its 
rich and varied values, “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
Oh, that we knew how to preach it, that we 
knew how to say it, that we know how to 
proclaim it to men fast bound in sin and 
nature’s night; this great and gracious fact, 
the first value of the gospel, its fundamental 
message; God loves the sinner in his sin. 

If that be fundamental, the resultant truth 
is that the gospel teaches us God’s hostility to 
sin. That is not to contradict the first state- 
ment, but to give true exposition to it. Be- 
cause he loves man he cannot compromise 
with the poison that destroys. The iritensity 
of the Divine hostility to sin is the Divine 
love for the sinner. The white heat of his 
anger against every form of iniquity is the 
abiding fire of his infinite love for man. So 
that no man can be at peace with God and 





with sin at the same moment. The gospel 
declares that; that is its burden, its message. 
It was the message of the life of our Lord, 
the message of his perpetual teaching; it 
was the last and awful message of the Cross, 
that if a man be at peace with sin, God is at 
war with him for very love of him. I do not 
say that no man can sin and be at peace 
with God. A man may be at peace with God, 
and yet blunder by the way, fall into sin, but 
the moment he has sinned the sin, he is at 
war with himself and with his sin. That is 
evidence that he is at peace with God. 
Must Remove Sin. 

But that is not all the gospel declares 
concerning God. If the gospel did but reveal 
to us these attitudes, love toward the sin- 
ner, and hostility to sin, there is no message 
of hope in it. The attitude of God revealed 
in the gospel is an attitude essentially of 
purpose and of power in order that the sin 
against which his wrath is kindled may be 
removed, so that the sinner for whom his 
love burns may be ‘delivered. 

God cannot rest in the presence of sin, 
without making possible its removal. That 
is the heart of the gospel, the reason of it, 
that is the grace of God. God hates sin, and 
therefore all the resources of his might and 
of his wisdom must provide a way of sal- 
vation, and the must depends, not upon any 
human standard of right and wrong, not 
upon any claim that man can have upon 
God; the must depends upon his nature, his 
being, his heart; he must, because of what 
he is in himself, make a way by which his 
banished ones may return—he must accom- 
plish the possibility of human redemption. 
Grace in God is compassion, and compassion 
is sorrow, and compassion is passion in ac- 
tion. 

Our second declaration grows immediately 
from our first. The gospel not only reveals 
the attitude of God, but declares his activity 
on the part of sinning men. 

When Man is Awakened. 

Man awakened to a sense of his spiritual 
life is always awakened to the conscious- 
ness of sin. Man, awakened to the con- 
sciousness of sin through being awakened to 
a sense of his spiritual life, looks back, looks 
in, and looks on. He looks back and there 
is with him the burden of the past; he re- 
members the sins of the years, and asks 
what can he do with them? He looks within 
and is conscious of the importance of the 
present, the inability not to do again the 
thing he did yesterday. The sin of yester- 
day, how it burns, like a phantom of the 
night it haunts the soul; in the gay hour 
of brightness and frivolity, the sin of yes- 
terday passes before the vision, and the sun 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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CHAPTER XI.—(Continued.) 

‘It was Van Shaw,” said Helen with a 
short laugh. “Walter spoke last Christmas 
about the solid silver dog collars Mr. Van 
Fancy Mr. 
Fancy 


Shaw purchased for his kennel. 
Bauer buying solid silver dog collars! 
him even buying a dog!” 

“Unless it was to prevent someone from 
abusing it. I never met a young man with 
such a kind heart as Bauer.” 

Helen did not answer. She sat with her 
hands clasped over her knees, looking ofl 
through the window. At last she rose and 
went into her room, and returned almost 
immediately. 

“Mother,” she said, with a note of hesi- 
tation that was new to her, “would it 
be all right for me to help Mr. Bauer out 
of my allowance? If the rest of the family 
is going to help I'd like to give twenty- 
five dollars.” 

She put the money into her mother’s lap 
and sat down in front of her. 

Mrs. Douglas was startled at the girl’s 
perfectly transparent act. She thought she 
knew Helen, but for a moment she ques- 
tioned her own insight. Then she did what 
she had always done in the intimacy she 
hed encouraged between himself and her chil- 
dren, 

“Why do you want to do this, Helen?” 

“Because—because I can’t help feeling- 

“Well 

“I don’t love him, mother,—no,—I am 
sure of myself. Dut it seems dreadful to 
think of him dying, just because of the 
need of a little money. I have never been 
sick. I wonder how I should feel to face 
such a fate. I believe it would drive me 
crazy.” 

‘But how do you think Mr. Bauer will 
understand your gift? If he is so sensi- 
tive as Walter says —"” 

Over Helen’s face the warm color swept. 

“Why does he need to know? We are 
all going to help, aren’t we? But we don’t 
need to tell him. I would not have him 
know for the world.” 

“Wait till father comes home. We will 
talk it over with him,” said Esther after a 
pause. “I don’t question your sincerity. 
It is a terrible loss to lose the physical 
strength and face death at a sure distance. 
Poor Bauer! And all that family trouble, 
too. He never hinted at that when he was 
here.” 

Helen recalled her innocent questioning 
of Bauer about his people and the silence 
he had maintained at the time. In the 
light of what she knew now, the figure of 
the German student assumed a tragic char- 
acter, invested with deep pathos, and she 
had to confess that it was treading on 
dangerous ground to dwell too long on the 
picture. Still she asserted stoutly that her 
feeling was one of simple friendship, and 
even went so far as to anticipate a pos- 
sible question again on her mother’s part. 

“You must not think, Mommee, that I 
fiave any other feeling for him. That is 
not possible. The man I marry must have 
money. And poor Mr. Bauer has lost all 
of his. That is the reason I am willing 
to help him. Money seems so absolutely 


necessary in this world, mother, isn’t it?” 


“Not so necessary as a guvod many other 
things.” 

“But in this case, mother, what else can 
do any good? It is money that Mr. Bauer 
needs. Not sympathy nor—nor—even friend- 
ship, just money. Is there anything else that 
can save his life?” 

“It seems not.” 

“Then mone, is the thing,” said Helen 
with a show of getting the better of her 
mother in an urgument. “I don’t pretend to 
hide my admiration for money. You know, 
mother, it is the most powerful thing in the 
world.” 

‘There are other things,” said Esther 
quietly. She did not try to argue with 
Helen over the subject. They had several 
times gone over the same ground and each 
time Esther had realized more deeply and 
with a growing feeling of pain that Helen 
had almost a morbid passion for money and 
the things thet money could buy. She was 
not avaricious, On the contrary, she was re- 
markably generous and unselfish in the use 
of her allowance. But there was a deep and 
far-reaching prejudice in the girl’s mind 
for all the brilliant, soft, luxurious, elegant 
side of wealth and its allurements that made 
Esther tremble more and more for the girl's 
future, especially when her marriage was 
thought of. 

All this had its bearing on Esther’s thought 
of Bauer. He had never been to her a pos- 
sible thought as Helen’s lover. All his own 
and his people’s history were against him. 
But no one had ever come into the Douglas 
family circle who had won such a feeling 
of esteem, ani Esther had felt drawn to- 
wards the truly homeless lad with a com- 
passion that might in time have yielded to 
him a place as a possible member of the 
family. Now anything like that relation 
seemed remote, and Helen’s own frank dec- 
laration put the matter out of the question. 
Over all these things Esther Douglas pon- 
dered and in her simple straightforward 
fashion laid them at the feet of her God for 
the help she could not give herself. 

When Paul came home to luncheon both 
Esther and Helen could see at once that 
something had happened greatly to please 
him, Paul was transparent and never made 
any pretence at any sort of concealment of 
his feelings. 

“Yes, now you people laugh at that.” 
he said as he handed the eastern publisher’s 
letter over to Esther. 

Esther read the letter out loud. It was 
an extended business statement acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the book manuscript 
and Paul’s blunt announcement of the terms 
he was willing to make for its publication; 
cash down, waiving all royalty rights, the 
book to be published entirely at the pub- 
lisher’s risk and the plates to be the prop- 
erty of the publishing house, no rights re- 
served for the author. 

The eastern publisher acknowledged the 
frankness of the author’s note, which he said 
was unusual, Also the terms, which were 
not generally considered, few manuscripts 
being purchased outright by the firm. How- 
ever, the book was more than favorably 
reported by two of the three principal read- 
ers and by the senior member of the house, 


and they were prepared to make an offer in 
the shape of the enclosed check which it 
was hoped would be satisfactory to Mr. Doug- 
las. 

“Five hundred,” said Esther, reading the 
amount as she held up the check for Helen 
to see. “Why, isn’t it worth more than 
that?” 

“The way you people have been talking 
lately,” said Paul, pretending great indig- 
nation, “it wasn’t worth five cents. I’m sat- 
isfied. At ten per cent royalty they would 
have to sell five thousand copies and it would 
be two or three years before I got the 
money. No, I prefer the cayn, and let them 
take the risk. Now we can help Bauer. 
That is, I can. This is all my philanthropy. 
Ill send one hundred dollars to Masters 
for the mission work and the balance for 
Bauer. Walter’s estimate of three hundred 
dollars a year is too small. It won’t give 
the fellow the things he needs. My! But 
won’t it be fine to help him: There’s noth- 
ing like money, is there, Esther?” 

said Helen, 


“Just what | keep telling her,” 
her eyes sparkling and her lips smiling at 
the sight of her mother’s somewhat grave 
acceptance of Paul’s statement. 

“I’m glad be is going to get the benefit 
of it,” said Esther heartily. “And I think 
we owe you an apology for the way we have 
treated your little book. 1 feel proud to 
think my husband can write a five hundred 
dollar book. I hope it will be one of the 
six best sellers.” 

“If it is, the publishers will make a lot,” 
said Paul. “But I hardly think it. Trashy 
fiction makes best sellers. My book is_ writ- 
ten to make people think, not to lose their 
thoughts. So I’ve no false ambitions for 
it.” 

As a matter of fact, in course of time 
Paul’s volume sold between seven and eight 
thousand copies and then the sale ceased. 
But the book had good notices from several 
thoughtful reviewers and gave him con- 
siderable advertising, encouraging him to go 
on with another volume on popular govern- 
ment. 

“Now the problem will be to get Bauer 
to take the money,” said Esther. “It’s 
going to be a delicate matter.” 

“Do you think so? I hadn’t thought of 
that. Surely Walter can manage it. He 
will have to take it.” 

“I think you will find it is not so easy. 
It seemed to me last winter that Mr. Bauer 
was about the most stubborn and _ inde- 
pendent young man I ever saw.” 

“But what cxn he do? He can’t help him- 
self. He will have to take it.” 

“Leave it to Walter to manage,” said 
Esther. “He is better acquainted with him 
than we are.” 

So Paul wrote Walter, enclosing a check 
for $400, and asking him to manage the 
matter with Bauer the best he could, and at 
the same time he wrote Masters telling him 
of Bauer and making inquiry about the cli- 
mate and especially concerning the possi- 
bility of Bauer fitting into any work about 
the mission. ; 

After Paul kad gone away from the table 
io his office to attend to this matter, Esther 
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took out Helen’s money and quietly handed 
it to her. 

“You won’t need to offer this now.” 

“No, not now,” said Helen, blushing. 

“Nor any time, I hope. If Mr. Bauer gets 
well there at Tolchaco he will probably be 
able to secure permanent work and take care 
of himself.” 

“Yes,” Helen said, after a pause in which 
she seemed to her mother about to make 
a confidence. But she did not seem quite 
certain of herself and finally without any 
more words went up to her room. 

Two days later Walter received his father’s 
letter which he read with a sense of great 
rejoicing. 

“Why, it’s just like a story book! Dear 
old pater! He’s the best ever!” 

Then he took up the check and began to 
consider how he would present the matter 
to Bauer. No one knew better than himself 
how sensitive Bauer could be on occasion. 
But he was helpless, and under the circum- 
stances, what else could he do but let his 
friends come to his assistance? If there 
was no other way he could probably be 
prevailed on to take the money as a loan 
and pay back when his royalties came due 
on the incubator sales. 

He was going over the matter when Bauer 
came in from his room across the hall. 

“How goes it?” asked Walter cheerfully. 

“All right,” said Bauer gravely. “I don’t 
believe anything ails me. Haven’t had an- 
ether since the last one.” 

“No? Well, what you want to do is to 
get right out to the painted desert. Why 
don’t you start?” 

“The walking is poor, and I never did en- 
joy the hot, dusty cars.” 

“Letters!” said one of the boys who 
roomed on the next floor. He opened the 
door as he spoke and threw Walter two 
letters and seeing Bauer, he said, “One for 
you!” threw it at him and went on. 

Walter opened his letters, wnich were from 
his mother and Louis. When he looked up 
from his reading and glanced at Bauer he 
saw that something had happened. 

“From him,* said Bauer briefly. 

He handed his letter over to Walter. It 
was dated and postmarked at Monte Carlo 
and contained a draft on New York for 
four hundred dollars. 

“T don’t ask you to do anything or for- 
give or anything like that. But as proof 
that hell is better than this place, I am 
sending you the last dollar I have after 
losing the rest of it at the table. Perhaps, 
even in hell where I am going, there will be 
some respite granted me for not being totally 
depraved.” 

That was all, not even an initial signed. 

“It means- * Walter stammered. 

“That he has committed suicide—yes—I 





suppose—— _” 

“But there’s been no newspaper account. 
No item in the New York journals.” 

Bauer shook his head. “The cases at Monte 
Carlo don't get into the newspapers.” And 
then to Walter’s embarrassment, Bauer broke 
down and sobbed as if he would never stop. 
But after all, his father, in spite of his 
sins, had really loved the boy, and Bauer 
was of a very affectionate nature which 
had never in all his lifetime been satisfied. 

Before Walter could offer a word of sym- 
pathy Bauer got up and bolted for his room. 
Walter suspected what was coming and be- 
fore Bauer could lock his door he had gone 
in after him. The hemorrhage was severe. 
When Bauer was through with it and on 
his couch, Walter rapidly outlined a plan 
tor Bauer. He must get out to the painted 
lesert at once. 

“I wanted to wait until you could go, 
but it isn’t fair to ask you before term 
closes and that won’t be for six weeks. Oh. 
yes, I can make it alone all right. Don’t 
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worry over that. And now I’ve got this 
money, that settles it.” 

Walter wondered if he ought to tell him 
about the money from home. Finally he 
did tell him frankly and was pleased at the 
way Bauer tock it. When Walter suggested 
that in case he had to stay out there any 
length of time, the money would be held in 
trust for him, Bauer did not object, simply 
saying that by that time he would either 
be well or dead. 

Two days after this, Paul wrote that Mr. 
Masters at Tolehaco had written cordially, 
saying Bauer would be welcome at the mis- 
sion and could have the old Council Hogon. 
He thought if his case was like a number 
of others he had known, that it would be 
perfectly possible for him m a year or 
two to be of real service about the mission. 

Walter gav2 out all this information as 
he helped Bauer pack up. He had misgiv- 
ings about letting him start alone, but 
after consulting the doctor, concluded there 
was no special risk for Bauer and when 
the day came for him to leave, he was 
much pleased to note Bauer’s good spirits 
in spite of the shock of his father’s act and 
his own dubious future. 

Masters had sent word that Bauer was 
to go to Canon Diablo where a wagon 
would be waiting to drive him the twenty- 
four miles to Tolchaco. Walter went down 
and saw him comfortably started and then 
went back to his room, feeling relieved to 
know that matters were going so well, after 
promising Bauer that if possible he would 
come and see him during the summer. It 
would depend on the financial outlook. 


(To be continued.) 


The Evangel of Grace 

(Continued from page 9%.) 
is eclipsed and the whole world is plunged 
in darkness. But the agony of all agonies 
is that the man, conscious of that sin of 
yesterday as guilt, is yet more conscious 
that it is in him as power mastering him. 
He vows in the silence of the night that he 
will never sin the sin again; and ere twenty- 
four hours have passed over his head he has 
sinned it, and knows he will sin it again, and 
yet again. 

The guilt of the thing done yesterday, God 
have mercy on my soul, how terrible a thing 
is that! It is that sense of sin that the 
greatest master of English poetry expressed 
in the tragic and awful language of Lady 
Macbeth, “Out, out damned spot.” You do 
not need to go to a theater to see that acted, 
it is acted in your own soul. Yes, but 
keener than that, more terrible is this, that 
I shall put another stain there, and I can- 
not help it! That is the tragedy of sin. 
Sense of the Past and Fear of the Future. 

With that sense of the past upon the soul, 
and the sense of present incompetence weigh- 
ing upon the spirit, the eyes are lifted to 
the great future with its terrors; they are 
inevitable, they are the results of these 
things of yesterday and today, the guilt of 
past sin, the power of present sin; all the 
future is lurid with the grey of gathered 
thunder-clouds. That is the tragedy of a 
soul conscious of sin! If the gospel is worth 
anything, it must deal with all that. 

“The gospel of the grace of God” first pro- 
claims pardon for the sinner, the forgiveness 
of sins. You tell me.it is a moral impossi- 
bility, and over against your moral impos- 
sibility I place the mystery of the cross. If 
you can explain the cross in the terms of 
time, if you reduce the cross to the level of 
a Roman gibbet on a green hill in Palestine, 
and a dying man; of course it can never 
deal with moral guilt to the satisfaction of 
a human soul, to say nothing of the satis- 
faction of an eternal, holy God; but when 
the cross is seen as a mystery, a mere un- 
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veiling in time of that which is eternal in 
principle; an unveiling in the awfulness of 
a vulgar tragedy in blood of the breaking, 
crushed heart of the God who suffers be- 
cause men sin; then I begin to feel that the 
spot will come out; I begin to know what 
can only be expressed in the imperfect lan- 
guage of material symbolism, but which is 
in itself the essential mystery of redemp- 
tion. “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” The gospel reveals the 
divine passion, pain, agony, sorrow; whereby 
the past is canceled, made not to be, put 
away, forgiven. 
The Supreme Event. 

Put that is not enough. I must be su- 
perlative; this is a superlative theme. I 
will speak for myself. Hear me as a wit- 
ness rather than as an advocate. It is not 
enough that the thing I did yesterday is 
forgiven. Unless the power that compelled 
me to do it, is broken within me, it is not 
enough. If the message for the past is the 
mystery of the cross, the message for the 
present is the might of the resurrection. The 
one lonely, supreme event in human history, 
is that he rose from among the dead, and 
that by way of that resurrection he re- 
vealed to men the fact, not only that his 
life was perfect, and that by his passion 
it is possible for him to forgive sin; but that 
his life, perfect within itself, bruised in the 
inystery of the great atoning work, is lib- 
erated that it may be bestowed upon sin- 
ning men, that they may share his purity 
in power, and that by living relationship 
with the risen Lord they may obey his sweet 
and mighty word to “Go and sin no more.” 
The gospel not merely proclaims parden for 
the past, it proclaims power for the pres- 
ent. If not, it is not a sufficient gospel. 
But it is sufficient. The witnesses are here. 
It is not the habit to call witnesses in this 
building; I sometimes wish it were, but 
they are here, men and women, young men 
and young women, who know that the power 
of Christ is equal to snapping chains, put- 
ting fires out, and setting their feet in the 
highway of holiness that leads to life. 

Tomorrow. 

Finally, has the gospel anything to say to 
me about tomorrow? For I call the testi- 
mony of the saints, wherein I bear my part, 
that whereas we know the joy of sin for- 
given and whereas in part we know the 
power that triumphs over sin, we also have 
to say as this same apostle said when he 
wrote to his Philippian children, I am not 
yet perfected, I have not yet apprehended 
that for which I was apprehended in Christ. 
Is there to be ultimate deliverance? Is 
there to be a day of full realization? Will 
all the powers of my personality one day 
harmonize with the good and perfect and ac- 
ceptable will of God? Let my question be 
answered from the same letter. He has al- 
ready said, “Not that I have already ob- 
tained, or am already made perfect ; 
I count not myself yet to have apprehended.” 
Buut he did not sit down and sigh. What 
did he do? “One thing I do, forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I press 
on toward the goal.” What goal? Read to 
the end of the great paragraph. He speaks 
of a day in which the Lord shall “fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory.” 
That is the last and final perfecting of the 
life. All my life, mysterious, complex, made 
more wonderful than ever by the revelation 
of his gospel, shall harmonize with himself; 
and I shall see God and be satisfied, and shall 
stand unashamed in the light of the heavenly 
spaces. “He shall present me faultless be- 
fore the throne of his glory.” 





What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think.—Emerson. 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


She should be addressed di- 








A JULY GARDEN OVER THE SEA 


Our June Garden paper was closed with a 
glimpse of the perfect beauty of a garden in 
the wilderness of our Kentucky mountains; 
possibly, its flowers had blushed unseen by 
human eye, till our little party of tourists 
gazed on it with wonder and delight. 

Our July garden will be one of the finished 


products of the old world, where art and 
wealth have labored for centuries in loving 
companionship with nature. 

Two years ago this month, it was my 
happy fortune to be a guest in a beautiful 


town in southwestern Scotland, not far from 
lover of English 
the charm of its country 
gardens as a_back- 
and heroines 


the English border. Every 


literature has felt 
life, parks 
ground for the beloved 
of the English novel. My fellow traveler and 
I had planned to go from Edinburg to Lon- 
down the 
of the cathedral towns on 


with and 


her« es 


east coast, stopping at as 
the 


In our crowded itinerary we 


don 
Way as 


had 


the alternative of giving up this attractive 


many 


pn asible. 


trip, or declining the invitation of some kind 
We reasoned, that in 
on the continent we 
but we might 


friends to visit ther. 


our coming journey 


should see many cathedrals, 


never again have the chance of seeing Eng- 
lish town life at its best—so we gave up the 


cathedrals and went to this typical town for 
a week-end visit. 

The Home and the Hosts. 
was all beautiful within and 


The 


without, and our hosts were of the class that 


house 


has made England what it is—high-born, 
with wealth, leisure and culture, and of 
sincere and unaffected piety. Every morn- 
ing after breakfast, all the household was 
gathered for prayers; the host (who was a 


Presbyterian) read a passage from the Bible, 
olTered prayer the 
the lead in 
the singing. All the left 
their tasks at this busiest part of the day, 
to join in but there 
hurry, no rush to return to the day’s work 

tranquil and 


commented on it, and 


hostess presided at organ and 


house servants 


the service; was ho 


everything was deliberate, 


devout 
The Grounds. 

The home was set in surroundings of sur- 
passing charm; the view from the front had 
the park with its hedges and noble trees for 
a foreground, and a mountain for its back- 

in the rear, the level lawn sloped 
down to the 
silver in the sun. 
but fitfully during our visit 
would without a moment's 
as suddenly as they 


ground 
gently 
like 


shone 


shone 
the 
there; 


Solway, which 

But, alas!- sun 
showers come up 
would go 
I have always been sorry we did not 
the that pelted down on us 


during our three days’ stay but no 


warning, and 
came 
count showers 
there 
one seemed to pay any attention to them; as 
I watched the men mowing and rolling the 
the silver 

on them, I had a vivid 
old darky who worked in my garden in Ken 
tueky, reaching for his coat, and beating a 
hasty retreat to shelter before the first drop 
Our hostess 


lawn, with rain streaming down 


remembrance of the 


of a summer shower would fall 


took us out for a pleasure walk, while a 


fine, steady drizzle down. 


Ideal Climate for Green Things Growing. 
Happy were the plants set in such an en- 


was coming 


vironment!—sun, and shower, and an equable 


temperature gave them all they needed for 


flower and fruit. So green was everything, 
that one felt a part of the Emerald Isle 


must have strayed over the Irish Sea to this 


sheltered spot. The growth was 


so luxuriant, that it seemed one 


favored and 


so close and 


could make a hedge out of anything—the 
hawthorn, the rhododendron, the yew, 
trimmed with geometrical precision, made 


those walls of living green that the English 
How different is this mild, misty air 
shower from our sud- 


love. 
of alternate sun and 
den changes of temperature, and long, wast- 
ing droughts! And when you add to these 
advantages of climate, wealth and taste, and 
the most expert gardeners, you certainly find 
the ideal location for the perfect garden. 
The Kitchen Garden. 

The kitchen garden was a combination of 
the artistic and utilitarian, that filled us 
with delight in its beauty, and despair of 
All around it was a 


ever emulating it. 





Entrance to a 
brick wall, fully twelve feet high, which 
looked like it might have grown there, so 


covered was it with verdure; on the outside, 
ivy and other vines clambered over it, on the 
inside, fruit trees were trained flat against 
it, espalier fashion—there were apricots, 
peaches, cherries, and to my surprise, figs; 
it seemed strange to see a semi-tropical fruit 
growing outdoors in this northern latitude. 
The gooseberries and currants were the larg- 
est I had ever seen; the strawberry bed was 
protected from birds and bugs by a wire 
netting, and were of surpassing size and 
flavor. Everything arranged in 
with bordered between and 
charming to the eye as it was tempting to 
the palate. My friend and I took a certain 
satisfaction, where everything was so per- 
there were no tomatoes 
there was not enough 


was beds, 


walls Was as 


fect, in noting that 
and corn in the garden- 
sunshine to ripen them in this land of cloud 
and mist. 

The greenhouses were without the wall, 
but kind of annex to the ‘kitchen 
garden. These were used not only for fore- 
ing plants and early but for 
growing fruits and flowers of a more tropical 
Several of them were for pineapples 


were a 
vegetables, 


clime. 


of the flower 


almost cover- 


and hothouse grapes; in one 

houses, a superb bougainvillea, 

ing the sides and roof with its gorgeous blos- 

soms, is a perpetual picture in my memory. 
The Flowers. 

Certainly some kind fairy lead us to this 
place at this time, for these early July days 
seemed to be the cream of the year for flow- 
ers in southern Scotland. The roses were in 
their prime; all the tea roses grew out there, 
and I have never seen finer specimens and 
greater varieties than in this old garden. 
The pansies were of astonishing perfection 
and profusion—there was a bed of lavender 
pansies on the lawn that was the most ex- 
quisite thing of its kind that I have ever 
seen. 

And it was worth crossing the ocean to 
see the rhododendrous; they were not only in 
the pink and purple shades I had seen at 





Scotland Garden. 


home but their range of color ran from white 
through delicate pink and mauve shades to 
deep crimson. Our host took special pride in 
his shrubberies, and had sent to many parts 
of the world for rare specimens. I was ad- 
miring one strange shrub, and he said he had 
sent to Chili for it. 

Everything showed the touch of the trained 
gardener—the gardens, the grounds, the home, 
had the finish that only comes when time 
and art and nature work harmoniously to- 
gether—that intangible something that differ- 
entiates the beauty of the old world from 
that of the new. A garden wall, like the 
one I have mentioned, a yew hedgé, a stately 
avenue of like those on this ideal 
place, takes many years of quiet growth to 
reach their full perfection. 

We glory in the fact that we 
primogeniture, no law of eutail (except in a 
limited sense) in our land. Our property 
eannot be tied up for generations—it is the 
exception for a child to pass his days in the 
home of his fathers in our restless country— 
the older son has no more privileges than 
other members of the family. It is our 
blessing that we have no privileged class by 
right of birth—that all are born equal. And 


beeches, 


have no 
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yet we pay a price for these inestimable 
privileges; it would not be possible to find 
such a home as this in our changing, restless 
western world—all the wealth of a Morgan 
or a Rockefeller could not make it; it takes 
the mellow touch of time, the loving labor, 
not only of the living, but of generations long 
gone, to bring nature and art to such con- 
summate perfection as we find in these fin- 
ished gardens of the old world. 5c. W. H. 


Mrs. Wilson’s Ideas 

A Philadelphia reporter who went down to 
Seagirt to apply an opinion extractor to the 
Wilson family, says that he found Mrs. Wil- 
son still surrounded by the aura that clings 
to the soft South, and more particularly to 
the old-fashioned Southern woman—the 
woman who was once described by a distin- 
guished visitor from abroad as “God’s agent 
on earth.” 

In the interview which followed, the pros- 
pective “first lady of the land” is quoted as 
saying: “The happiest life for a woman con- 
tains three elements—a husband with whose 
tastes you sympathize, your home, and your 
children. I’ve often said—and I’m sure my 
husband, practical theorist that he is, agrees 
with me—that husbands and wives reach 
their truest and noblest development when 
they are complementary to each other. That’s 
the way I feel about my husband. I want 
him to feel that I am always at his side. 

“Mr. Wilson has an opportunity to do 
enormous good if he is permitted to carry 
out the principles and the high ideals for 
which he stands and has clways stood. I 
know my husband better, perhaps, than any 
other person in this country. I have faith 
that he will live up to his opportunities. 

“I believe that Mr. Wilson will be elected. 
If he is, I believe he will make a good presi- 
dent. To my mind, he possesses one of the 
most essential characteristics of a good 
president-—-sincerity. 

“Mr. Wilson is the very essence of un- 
selfishness. He never thinks of himself. I 
have to do that part of his thinking for 
him. That is one reason I say we are sup- 
plementary. 

“It seems to me that a woman has almost 
enough to do in attending to her home. 
While I believe it wise for a wife to know 
everything about her husband’s business af- 
fairs, I do not believe in a wife interfering 
in his business affairs. The home is woman’s 
sphere, the world is man’s. 

“A man does not want to be bothered with 
housekeeping details. As a rule they are too 
trivial to be discussed. It is a good rule for 
wives not to trouble their husbands with the 
vagaries or idosyncrasies of the butcher and 
baker.” 

Touching upon the new social duties that 
will develop upon her in the event of Gov- 
ernor Wilson's election, Mrs. Wilson said: 


“I have only been to Washington once. It 
seems curious, but I visited the national 
capital on only one occasion. This was a 
few years ago, when I accompanied Mr. 
Wilson to Washington, where he was to 
make an address. 

“IT have splendid health. I conserve my 


strength as much as possible, and I do not 
attempt things beyond my strength. If I 
lid, something more important would prob- 
ably suffer in consequence. I think that 
American women as a rule have too many 
interests at once. Thus they draw upon their 
strength far in excess of what they should 
to keep their health. 

“However, the tireless energy of the twen- 
tieth century woman is wonderful to behold. 
It is a manifestation of the awakening spirit 
of American womanhood—a spirit that is 
destined to help us maintain ourselves in 
the vanguard of civilization. I am a great 
eliever in the intellect, strength of charac- 
ter and optimism of the Amevican woman.” 
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Church Life 











Ww. 
San 


H. Bayley has resigned at West Side, 
Francisco. 

Hamilton, O., church will remodel its edi- 
fice with a view to accommodating the Sun- 
day-school more adequately. 


John Mullen has resigned the pulpit of 
First Church, Findlay, Ohio. 


D. H. Bradbury has accepted a call to 
Rockwell Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mark W. Williams, Second Church, Mil- 


waukee, is organizing a new congregation at 
Minot, 8. D. 


T. E. Brown, pastor at Lebanon, Ind., de- 
livered twenty-eight commencement  ad- 
dresses this year. 

Huntington and Kokomo, Ind., Sunday- 
schools are in a contest. At last report 
Huntington was ahead. 

H. 0. Pritchard, pastor of University 


Church, Bethany, Neb., is spending his va- 
cation days with home folks in Indiana, 

Charles C. Wilson, who resigned at First 
Church, Milwaukee, some time ago, will spend 
the summer in the country, near Malvern, O. 

Pasadena, Calif., Church loses it pastor, 
W. C. Hull, who has resigned, with the in- 
tention of returning to the East. Mr. Hull 
was formerly pastor at Tonawanda, N. Y. 

K. F. Nance has accepted and begun upon 
his work as pastor of First church, Hutchin- 
son, Kans., where 0. L. Cook labored for a 
number of years. He is greeted by large 
congregations despite the hot weather. 

F, W. Emerson of San Francisco’s First 
Church is spending sometime in Illinois. He 
visited Rockford, where he was invited to 
make a temperance address. He also spoke 
at the Christian and Methodist churches. 

Piedmont Assembly will be held at Gor- 
donsville, Va., July 26 to Aug. 4. The pro- 
gram includes many attractive features. Prof. 
W. M. Forrest, W. H. Book, H. P. Atkins, 
Earl Wilfley, E. B. Bagby, President S. T. 
Willis—these are a few of the inviting names 
on the program, 


Mr. Grafton’s “Keynote” Sermon. 

The “keynote” sermon of T. W. Grafton 
on assuming his new pastorate at Third 
Church, Indianapolis, was an elaboration of 
the thesis that the church must be progres- 
sive in its practice. He explained the only 
one and one-half per cent of growth of 
Protestant churches during the last year as 
due to the fact that “the church is not uti- 
lizing modern methods to present the gos- 
pel.” 

Church Has its Own Printing Plant. 

Seventh Church, Indianapolis, has its own 
printing press and prints its weekly bulletin 
and other literature thereon. Clay Trusty, 
the pastor, says it is both economical and 
convenient. The church is collecting funds 
for a new house of worship. Six thousand 
dollars is the mark they have set as a mir- 
imum on which to start operations. This 
amount is nearly in sight. 


Debate the License Bill. 

The men’s Bible class 
Youngstown, Ohio, held a debate July 22, 
with the men’s class of First Church of 
Niles. The subject for discussion was “Re- 
solved that the license proposal 151, known 
as the Anderson amendment to the consti- 
tution of the state of Ohio, should be ap- 
proved by the people of Ohio at the polls 
on September 3.” The debate was held on 
the lawn of Upson C. Greenwood, a member 
of the Youngstown class, and was a great 
affair. 


of First Chureh, 
99° 


Union Services in a Casino. 

First Baptist and First Christian churches 
Atlanta, Ga., joined together to hold 
in a Casino located in Lake View 
Howard T. Cree, of the Christian 
church, presided and the Baptist pastor 
preached. A great throng attended. The 
services are being repeated throughout the 
summer months. Special street car service 
has to be provided to transport the people. 
The deacons from both churches acted 
ushers and distributed the hymn sheets, 
upon which were printed a score of hymns 
in familiar use with Christian people. 


of 
services 


Park. 


as 


Religion Competing with Hot Weather. 


A. R. Adams, pastor of Lansdowne Chris- 


tian Church, East St. Louis, issued a re- 
quest to the men of his congregation to 


attend services in hot weather in their shirt 
sleeves. The result was that about 100 men 
turned out without their coats. The Men’s 
Club of the church by unamious vote adopted 
a resolution requesting the pastor to preach 


in his shirt sleeves. The pastor responded 
wisely that he feared it would establish 
a disrespectful precedent, but admitted 


that “another Sunday as hot as last Sunday 
would almost win him over.’” 


L. N. D. Wells, pastor at East Orange, 
N. J., took “progressive” ground also on 


the matter of men appearing at the eve- 
ning services in “negligee.” Mr. Wells 
described by a member of his church as “a 
sensible minister, who eschews frills and 
nonsense. He gets the maximum of religion 
out of us with the minimum of friction.” 

In the hope of increasing the attendance 
during the summer months the Sunday- 
school at Coshocton, O., has issued invita- 
tions to boys, urging them to attend serv- 
ices in their bare feet. This it is hoped 
will induce boys who usually play “hooky” 
during the heated season to attend regu- 
larly. 


is 


Maintaining the Disciples’ Honor. 

Finis Idleman, pastor of Central Churclr, 
Des Moines, Ia., who has undertaken the 
task of collecting funds for the Disciples’ 
share of the expense of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches calls it “maintaining the 
honor of the Disciples” and asks the churches 
and personal givers to join him in no less 
solemn a league than is described by those 


words. The amount shames our pages by 
its littleness—only $1,300. But there are 
no resources except the voluntary gifts 


of those whose hearts the Lord has touched. 
A total of $448.60 has been received. “May 
we not redeem our word,” asks Mr. Idleman, 
“namely, that we care with a passion for 
the union of God’s people? The Federal 
Council has been more than patient, it has 


been long suffering.” The following gifts 
have been received: 


ceresioctecccoces $301.00 


Previously reported 


Central Chureh, Denver, Colo. ...... 25.00 
First Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 25.00 
First Church, Springfield, Ill. ........ 25.00 
J. H. Garrison, St. Louis, Mo. ...... 10.00 
First Church, Mason City, Ia. ...... 10.00 
University Place Church, Des Moines, Ia. 25.00 
Dr. H. T. Morrison, Springfield, Tl. 10.00 
Central Chruch, Denver, Colo ........ 25.00 
First Church, Columbia, Mo. .......«. 5.00 
Wm. Bayard Craig, Redlands, Calif. 2.50 


. $448.60 





Total to date 
All gifts or pledges should be sent to Mr; 
Idleman. 


Would Assist Pastor of Strong Church. 
A highly cultivated and capable woman of 
wide experience in church work, widow of 
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one of our most successful and distinguished 
ministers, desires a position as as- 


She is a 


younger 
in a strong church. 
work, Sunday- 


sistant pastor 


} 


leader in woman’s missionary 


school, young people’s society and the so ial 


circle. Any church wishing such a hélper 
vill find her rarely gifted in the qualities 
essential to the most effective service. She 


ime 3. We Gh 


Christian Century. 


interested 
Editors 


also be 


Address 


would 
osition 


I 
New England Needs Ministers. 


Lowell C, MePherson, 88 Park Ave., Wor- 
cester, Mass., says there are five parishes in 
New England needing ministers right now. 
Some of these are cities of more than 10,000 


people “A place 
for life for the right leader of a good people,” 


Mr. McPherson I know of no better 


Bridgeport, Conn., 18 one, 


eaVS 


field than New England. We want per- 
manent men, not university students whose 
stay is but temporary.” The New England 


convention will be held in Boston in Septem 
ber, 


California Pastor Goes to Transylvania. 
Wa Ge Wilshire 


tower, recently pastor of 


Boulevard Church, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Religious Pedagogy 


at Transylvania University, succeeding Prof. 


W. F. Smith. Mr. Bower received his train- 
ing in Tri-state College, Butler College, 
Columbia University and Union Theological 
Seminary. He will soon receive the Ph. D. 
degree from Columbia He has particularly 


equipped himself both in theory and in ex- 
position His 


September 9. 


new work at 


taken up 


perrence for his 


Lexington will be 


Church Keeps Open House. 


El Paso, Texas, church is installing a pipe 
organ during the ten weeks’ absence of the 
pastor, Perry J. Rice. The church house is 


kept open each week day from 9:00 a, m. to 
invited to 
the 


invitation 


and passers-by are 
Situated in 
the 


Mr. Rice has been preach- 


(Mw) p m.. 
rest or prayet 
he business section, 
often accepted. 
revisit 

Bend, 


will preach at 


in toe north during his vacation 
two tormer 
ind Minne ipol ~ He 


Street 


ing his pastorates, South 


Monroe church, Chicago, next Sunday. 


A Sunday-sctool Leader’s Call. 
rhe 


Sunday 


contest between the eleven 


schools of 


Disciple 
Cleveland and the one 
mentioned in these col 
announced to the latter 
Welshimer in the 


hools to 


school of Canton, O., 
last week 
Pastor P. H 

Eleven s 
glad 


ton, and ean attend 


umns was 
achool by 
one, 
alive in Can 


Pible 


you are 


the Christian 


school and help ex el Cleveland We desire, 
need, we invite, we plead for, we pray 

for we expect every member of the Chris 
tian Church in Canton to get into the Bible 
school and whoop it up for July and August. 
\lso every member of the school to be on 
ind regularly, doing his or her best. Watch 


Rible-school at 9 a. m. Lord’s 


The entire country will watch this con 


OO roll into 


test Te n it 


A Pastor's Appreciation and Sacrifice. 


The parish paper of First Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., presents a picture of a leading mem 
recent! withdrew vith about 100 

thers to torm the new Tabernacle Church. 
Pastor HL. H. Harmon, of First Church, writes 
in appreciative word of this layman, Charles 
J Hunt. and his wife He saves, among 
other good things In one particular per 
s above others Mi Hunt has made a last 
ntribution to our work He has per 


the members of the 


stently insisted that if 
irch were properly encouraged, each and 
ll might ’ persuaded to become con 
tributors in a financial way to the support 
‘ the work locally and for missions His 
encouragement in this direction was a great 
ctor in committing the First Church to the 
budget system and in lifting pledge taking 


THE 


and persistent calls from the pulpit. He was 
personally active in the solicitation of pledges 


and his example was an incentive to others 


who worked hard to realize this aim. Mr. 
Hunt has likewise been one of our best mis- 
sionary leaders and was appointed missionary 


elder and chairman of the missions commit- 
tee.” That Mr. Harmon should have planned 


and worked for the building of a new congre- 


gation, knowing that it would take such 
workers as this from his own congregation 
reveals the magnanimity of his spirit and 
gives a clue to the secret of his evreat suc- 


Preacher Provides Municipal Entertainment. 

\ Houston, Texas, local paper tells the in- 
teresting the 
a “Municipal Entertainment” 
and by W. S. Lockhart, 
Central church. A moving picture 
entertainment is given on Sunday afternoons 
in the 
7.000 people. 


story of remarkable success of 
scheme devised 
out pastor 


Christian 


carried 


auditorium which seats some 


The 
satisfaction of 


great 
is to supply a 
legitimate the demand 
diversion denied the people by the enforce- 


purpos > 
for 


ment of the law against Sunday theatres of 
all kinds. Mr. Lockhart enlisted the 
eration of the mayor who backed the project 


co-Op- 


with public funds in the interest of public 
welfare, and appointed the minister censor of 


the films and manager of municipal enter- 
tainments. The response of the people was 
tremendous from the start. Over 5,000 per- 
sons attended each Sunday. The films were 


educational, religious, scientific, historical, so- 
Musicians, lecturers 
utilized. The plan is 


and scenic. 


have 


ciological 
and 
expanding for the coming season which will 


readers been 
be begun as soon as the extreme hot weather 
The effect the private 
is said to be considerable. Through 
Mr. Lockhart’s censorship of the films, but 
probably even more through the healthful in- 


has passed. upon 


“show 3” 


fluence of the municipal entertainment, the 
private managers are putting on a cleaner 
and higher grade of films. The good is over- 
coming the evil. This is a fine type of social 
Mr. Lockhart has resided in Houston 


vears,. 


service, 


two 


Saturday Afternoon Junior Congregation. 


Ceo W. Brewster. pastor at San Jose. 


Calif., conducts what he calls a “Junior Con- 
gregation” on Saturday afternoons in his 
church, It is a combination of entertain- 
ment, instruction and worship. Mr. Brew- 
ster says: “The service is held on Satur- 
day afternoon so as to compete with the 
cheap shows and moving picture houses. it 
is also a holiday and many people come in 
from the country and bring their children 
with them. Some of them leave their chil- 


dren with us while they do their shopping 
and this all helps to meet a real social need 
and at the benefitting the 


child and parents in extending the scope of 


same time it is 


our ehureh influence. Our congregation 


300 to 500 and there are more 


Saturday 


now runs from 


children in our services on after- 


noon than in all the moving picture houses 
combined. It has been a great factor in in- 
teresting children and adults who are alto- 


outside of the sphere of our church 
that 


Bible-school 


gether 
is helping to not 
but 


This is 


influence and in way 


also our 
both a 
ould 


com- 


only our 


Sunday 


build up 
chureh services.” 
and 
many 


hrewd and 


he duplicated to 

munities, 

Missicnary Hardship By No Means Banished. 
rhe that 


sionaries have to 


gracious enterprise 


advantage in 


impression is widespread mrs- 


nowadays do not endure 


hardship, that the suffering incident to 
pioneer service in foreign lands has passed. 
In a degree this is true. There is less hos- 


tility on the part of the natives, more com- 
panionship through a greatly enlarged circle 


of workers, much fellowship in an al- 


Moreover 


and 
substantial 


ready native church. 
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the development of transportation enterprize 
has brought many western commodities to 
the doors of the missionaries. But the ex- 
perience of Mrs, Olive L. Wakefield, wife of 
Dr. Paul Wakefield, in China, awakening 
and finding a six-foot snake in her bedroom 


should disillusionize those who imagine all 
hardship has vanished. Dr. Wakefield was 
away from home at Wu Li Pei in the in- 


terest of the mission at that place and Mrs. 
Wakefield at home with children. 


was her 


The big reptile got into her bedroom, no one 
knows how. In writing to Seventh Church, 


whose “Living Link” Mrs. 
she tells her experience wit: 


Indianapolis, 
Wakefield is, 
frankness. She says: 
fright. It there in 
awakened me by the crash of knocking over 
the lamp on the dresser right by my bed. 
The house has been so overrun by rats that 


“It gave me an awful 


was the morning and 


[ supposed it was a rat, but you can imagine 


my horror when I jumped up to see two feet 


of the snake’s tail waving back and forth 
from the side of my dresser. I could see 


by the dim light of the night lamp in the 


hall. I don't know how I managed to get by 
the dresser into the hall, but I did some 
way, raised the woman servant, got the 


door into the children’s room shut and called 
the men from the outside. When they finally 
there the big snake was coiled around 
was a 


got 
the curtain pole above my bed. It 
hideous thing, but I learned later it was not 


poisonous and that I should not have been 
alarmed.” 
But she was alarmed and _ greatly un- 


nerved, requiring many days in which to 
her and_ self-control. 


New York City Notes 


Geo. W. Kramer has been chosen as presi- 
dent of the Disciple’s Missionary Union fer 


recover! courage 


this year, 


July 4 an interesting event took place at 
our Russian church. Jacob Rutsohn anil 
Miss Mary Kettal, both members of the 


chureh, were married by Johns Johnson, our 
distinetly Christian 
a very common thing 


Russian missionary. A 
Russian wedding is not 
even in New York City, so the announcement 
called together a company of 
friends to witness the ceremony. Mr. Joln- 
son first preached an instructive sermon, pre- 
senting the teaching of the scriptures on the 
obligations of the marriage re- 
the ceremony per- 
was provided and about 
the wedding 


considerable 


and 
after which 
Dinner 

remained 


duties 
lation, was 
formed, 
fifty-five 
feast. 
The warm weather is fully upon us and 
the exodus to the country has come. Every- 


to join in 


body who can get away is out of the city. 
All our churches are open for the Sunday 
morning service and several of them wiil 


hold all the regular services throughout the 


whole summer, An open air meeting is held 


by our Russian church in the Russian sec- 
tion of Manhattan and _ some profitable 
gatherings have been held. The gospel is 
preached to the multitude in their own 
tongue. 

H. B. MeCormick has entered upon his 


Chureh. This church hasa 
organization _ of 


169th 
young 


work at st. 


splendid 


DIETZ 


“Noiseless” 
CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 
Ist—“‘Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 
2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 
8rd—A short class—no need of tinning hack the head 
ith—-Automatic Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 
Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago. 


men’s 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL 
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thirty-two members and a Bible-schoo] en- 
rollment of 300. 

There are eleven churches of the Disciples 
in Greater New York and vicinity, with 
a total membership of 2,165 and a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 2,073. They contributed 
last year for missions and benevolences, ete., 
$5,847.46 and gave for local work $33,046.38. 

JOSEPH KEEVIL, 
Sup. of New York City Missions. 


Many Are Interested 


mail indicates that many friends are 
concerned about the financial situation 


For this evidence of 


Our 
deeply 
of the Foreign Society. 
sympathetic interest profoundly 
thankful. The prayerful for the 
missionaries is one of the most encouraging 
features of the and com- 
mand the prayers of a large circle of spirit- 
ually minded people. The interest 
in the receipts, of course, centers in the well- 
being and comfort of these men and women 
who have given themselves unreservedly to 
in the dark- 


are 
thought 


we 


work. They need 


supreme 


the proclamation of the gospel 
est portions of the world. 
The receipts for the first fifteen days of 
July amounted to $26,006, a gain over the 
corresponding fifteen days of last year of 
$15.708. It will be noted that this is a most 
splendid gain, and what is most gratifying 
is that it from different and 
has to do chiefly with the regular receipts. 
The Sunday-schools alone gave $17,906, a gain 
$7,574; 
and 
to 
in 


comes sources 


the churches, $3,216, a gain of 
the gain in individual gifts 
$3,277. These figures show a 
of $11,016. 
in annuities 


of 
$165; 
amounted 
total gain 
There 
and miscellaneous gifts. 

Summing up, the total receipts for the first 
nine and one-half months of the current mis- 
sionary year amounted to $221,774.59, a gain 
of $2,509. The gain in regular receipts 
amounted to $14,456.99. The gain from the 
Sunday-schools is $8,526, and from individual 
vifts, $9,654. A host of Sunday-schools have 
done far better this year than before. 
We regret to record a loss in annuity gifts 
of $16,427. However, we are encouraged to 


regular receipts 


was also a small gain 


ever 


hope that this will be largely, if not — Ito- 
gether overcome before the year closes. 
Nearly $4,000 will come in within a few 


days and we are expecting a gift of over 
$9,000 the next month which will 
all of the loss on annuity 


within 
wipe out almost 
gifts. 

Only about two more months remain be- 
fore the books close, September 30. We can 
that short time if 
The foreign fields 
louder Will 
not please see that your church and Sunday- 
school in line with offerings ? 
And individual friends their lives 
by sending generous contributions. Now is 
the time to act. We hope the friends will 

the matter a 
the Lord’s 
sounding out 


in 
the 
insistent. 


advance 
eall of 
more 


make a great 


we will. was 


neve! or you 


are generous 


will bless 


defer 
We 
His 


single day. 

children, engaged in 
service, the of life 
means that He has placed in our 
hands. We withhold if loyal 
last marching 


are 
word 
cannot we 
of 

We must be a missionary people. 


are 
risen 
We 
reproduce the New Testament church 
spirit to the world. We 
the gospel all of 


order our 


teaching and 


must stand for in 


its te iching. 
rhe 


nn 
1a 


Northern Presbyterians expect to send 
missionaries to China alone within 
e next three years. Other religious bodies 


new 


+} 


are inereasing their forces in China and 
other lands. We are abundantly able to 
Keep abreast of the onward march if we will. 
This is no time to halt or look back. On- 
ward is the emphatic word to pass all along 
the line. STEPHEN J, COREY, 

F. M. RaAIns, 





Secretaries. 
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Illinois 


A revival meeting is in progress at Gray- 
ville, under the leadership of E. E. Violett 
and W. H. Kern. 

Centralia church 
meeting in a tabernacle by Evangelist 
D. Hill. The pastor is A. L. Huff. 

La Rose Church recently concluded a re- 
Kern, 








revival 
Lew 


is being led in a 


vival meeting held by its pastor, H. F. 
in which there were ten additions, eight of 
them being on profession of faith. 


At Poco, W. M. Morris is holding a meet- 
ing which had resulted in four additions at 
last report. The chureh is a mission churea 


not far from Unionville congregation. 
F. W. Burnham, of Springfield, delivered 


the Sunday night address at the closing ses- 
of the State Christian So- 
at Quincy the second Sunday 


Endeavor 
in July ‘ 


sion 
ciety 

At Grand Chain, Sharratt 
and daughter are in a revival meeting, there 
number of and with 
the interest ptevailing so that others are yet 


where James 


have been a additions, 


expected. 

The chureh DuQuoin, of which Charles 
E. Smith is to have a 
meeting in the-fall led by Evangelist Violett. 


at 


pastor, is revival 


The church here has taken on larger life 
since the ministry of Mr. Smith began. 
R. Sheeler Campbell, who formerly was 


pastor of Girard church, and more recently 


an assistant with the Scoville Evangelistic 
Company, has become temporary pastor of 
Taylorville church. It is understood Mr. 
Campbell will remain with the church at 


least three months. 


Bellflower congregation is to have a new 


edifice constructed at once. Plans have 
already been adopted, and the work of con- 
struction will be pushed toward an early 
completion. The edifice complete will in- 
volve an expense of $18,000, making it a 
commodious and practical house in every 


respect. 


The plans prophesy one of the com- 
pletest houses for the smaller towns among 
the Disciples of Illinois. 


| Secretary’s Letter. 





The new church at Monticello was organ- 
ized by Andrew Scott while he was serving 
as district evangelist and they bougiat the 
vacant Baptist church with the help of R. E. 
Henry, district secretary. The house was 
renovated by the church and, after calling 
F. B. Jones, Decatur, for their minister, 
there was an all day service last Sunday for 
a good, cordial time and the raising of the 
balance on the property. R. E. Henry 
preached a fine sermon at the morning hour 
and followed with a money solicitation. At 
the afternoon service Eugene M. Smith, De- 


catur, delivered a sermon on the New Testa- 
ment Church and more money was con- 
tributed. With some friends to be seen the 


church is sure they have the money to pay 
their debt and they are entitled to be very 
much pleased with their house. 

Several neighboring churches were 
sented, among them DeLand, Bement, Cham- 
paign, Farmer City, Montic and Decatur; 
and of the ministers there were J. H. Stam- 
baugn, D. H. Lovejoy, and 8S. E. Fisher wio 
conducted the communion service in the 
afternoon. 

The program of the state convention 
now in press and will be mailed along with 
our fine poster announcing the convention 
to be held at Centralia, Sept. 2-5. 

Charles W. Ross and Guy B. Williamson 
will assist J. W. Porter and the Rantoul 
chureh in a meeting to begin in September. 

The fifth district is making an effort to 
get each minister within its bounds to hold 
one missionary meeting during the year. 

The field secretary spent a Sunday with 
the Table Grove church in the celebration 
of their sixty-seventh anniversary, E. A. 
Cary minister. Mrs. Wilson was the only 
living charter member and she had the place 
of honor. R. P. Shepherd was the speaker 
of the occasion. 

Begin now to plan for the state conven- 
tion, for all those good Centralia people are 
wanting you. The rate of entertainment 
will be 75 cents for lodging and breakfast. 

W. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J. Frep JONES, Field Secretary. 
Bloomington, 111. 
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Write me for full particulars as to all the side 
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Winona Summer School of 

Missions 
session of 
of under the 
terdenominational Committee of the Central 
West for The 
total registration numbered 355, representing 
15 denominations and 17 States. 

The program was of unusual strength and 
the most intense interest manifested 
during the entire week. The devotions each 
morning, in charge of Mrs. C. E. Vickers, of 
the Rriends’ Church, but led by the women of 
the different denominations, 
of much strength and power and in a most 
vital way insured the spiritual atmosphere 
of the day. 

Sectional conferences relating to woman’s 
work, young woman’s work and children’s 
work were held each day. Dr. I. T. Head- 
land, author of the foreign mission study 


school 


of the In- 


the 


auspices 


The eighth summer 


missions 


Missions has just closed. 


was 


were the source 


’ Mr. 
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book, “China’s New Day,” gave us three ad- 
dresses that were inspirational and practical. 
B. C. Milliken conducted the foreign mis- 
sion study class as well as the normal study 
class twice each day. Rev. Bruce Kinney, 
D.D., author of the home mission study 
book, “Mormonism—the Islam of America,” 
delivered two addresses that were most help- 
ful. We also heard Mr. Hans P. Freece, 
who was born a Morman, tell of his father’s 
conversion to Mormonism and his repudia- 
tion of it after a fair trial. Mrs. D. B. 
Wells, who has been with us the past eight 
summers, taught the home mission study 
book. 

Wednesday, June 29, 
young women. Sectional conference 
Westminster Guild and all 
organizations were conducted by the young 
women themselves. Our own Mrs. E. M. 
Bowman had charge of the various activities 
of the day. At noon she had arranged for a 


devoted to 
of the 
women’s 


was 


young 
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luncheon at the Winona hotel. One hundred 
and thirty ladies enjoyed the hour together, 
the young women exhibiting much originality 
in responding to the toasts. The “old girls” 
present sang a couplet composed by Mrs. 
Bowman, affording quite a little amusement. 
The field day “stunts” were full of fun and 
effected complete relaxation for the com- 
pany. The evening was spent on the lake, 
with song, story and refreshments. 

Several phases of this year’s summer 
school should be carefully noted. The teach- 
ers of the text-books used entirely different 
methods, thus ensuring unabated interest. 

The twilight conferences with the mis- 
sionaries on the hillside were especially help- 
ful. Lena B. KNIGHTS. 

Chicago. 

An expenditure of something like $400.00 
has just been made for repairs on the church 
building at Mount Morris, Ill. W. T. Hacker 
is pastor. 





SEND TO US TODAY FOR 


The Works of Herbert L. Willett, Ph. D. 





The Chicago Daily News says: “Cariat 
calls men to himself, and through vision, 
love and possession One grows on to like- 
ness. Jesus is the living expression of 
God’s life in terms of humanity, and he 
is the supreme manifestation of the nor- 
mal humanity. His life the one char- 
acter most easy to reproduce. Christ’s 
call is to intellect, heart and will, to rouse 
the best manhood of this age, and for it 
all the world, says the author, is waiting. 
This an illuminating, hope bringing, 
strengthening work.” 


Basic Truths of Christian Faith 


o7 


~é 


18 


18 





Paper, 
A powerful and masterful presentation 
of the great truths for the attainment of 
the life of the spirit. Written in a charm- 
ing and scholarly style. 
“For me the finest chapter in the 
Resurrection This gets 
the Apostles on that 
a historical study 
of conquering hosts and the be 


of twelve legions of angels Pr. ¢ 


pages, 35 cents. 


book is that 
back into the 
Resurrection morn. 
One hears the 
ating of the 


Mac- 


the pre 


indeed 


and 
the 
Row- 


Plea for Union and the 


Present Crisis 
Cloth, 140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 
50c. Written in the belief that the Dis- 
ciples of Christ are passing through an 
important, and in many respects, transi- 
tional period. The author says: 
“It is with the hope that * * * 
es and opportunities may be 
that doors now op« me b 


only partially real ne come 
chapters are 


spirit of ontroversy is quite absent 
s sufficiently argumentative to indicate 
convictions of the author.’"—C. C., 


present 
estimated 
entered; that 
to fruition 


form.”’ 


wisely 


, 
by 
h 


that these giver present 


Studies in t 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 


It 


questions, and illustrations. 


HIS LATEST BOOK JUST OUT—Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Call of the Christ 


e F irst Book of Samuel 


One of the volumes in the Constructive Series of handbooks. 

is prepared for the use of classes in secondary schools and 
in the secondary division of the Sunday-schools. 
the entire material of First Samuel with explanatory notes, 
It is used in a large number of 
Sunday-schools, in grades of the ages of eleven to fourteen 


The Baptist Commonwealth says: 
“Only a few men could have written this 
masterly exposition of the character of 
lt is a work of striking power 
reality—a vital, living, convincing 
portrayal. Scholarly, yet simple, philo- 
sophical yet understandable, original in 
phraseology yet lucid, a positive yet per- 
suasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the faith of 
those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing, give 
courage to the fearful, bring hope to the 
despairing—in a word, impart to every 
reader a satisfactory and realistic vision 
of the Master.” 


Jesus. 
and 





cents. 


It presents 


comments upon the 
Mr. Abbey’s panels. 


Postage 1o cents. 


listened 
speaker have been impressed by the clear- 
ness, simplicity and logic with which he 
expresses his ideas. 
istics appear in the volume under notice. 
It is a scholarly, philosophical and under- 
standable presentation of a great theme.” 


The Watchman says: “People who have 
to Prof. Willett as a _ public 


The same character- 





New Testament. 
collaboration 


The Teachings of the Books 


Cloth, $1.25, net. Rostage 10 cents. 

An introduction to the literature of the 
The book is a work of 
with James M. Campbell, 


D. D., the prominent Congregational min- 
ister, who supplies the interpretative ma- 
terial in connection with each of the books 
of the New Testament. A _ handbook 
widely used by individual students and 
classes. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus 


Cloth, 35 cents. 

A small handbook prepared for classes 
desiring to study the outline of the life of 
Christ, and a brief statement of the most 
important teachings of the Master. It is 
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